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Sweeping the Country! 


The SELF-CHARGING SYSTEM now 
being installed by leading libraries 
from coast to coast 


Typical comments from 
librarians using the 
new method 


“The greatest time-saver ever 
developed” . . . “Works per- 
fectly, saves time and bother” 

. “Makes book charging 
automatic” . “Surprisingly 
simple and easy to put in oper- 
ation” .. . “It’s wonderful to 
be relieved of all that routine.” 


+ 


N O development in library operation during 
the past two decades has aroused as much interest, 
comment and acceptance as the new Self-Charg- 
ing System. 

When librarians learn the details of this new 
method, its efficiency and economy, they immedi- 


ately plan to adopt the system. 


A New Library A Day 


Installations of the method within the past month, at 
the rate of a new library a day, include many large 
cities, as well as many smaller libraries. In every case 
the new plan is reported as giving complete satisfac- 
tion. 

Free booklet explains in detail 


In a booklet by the Demco Library Supplies, you may 
read all the particulars of this revolutionary method of 
book charging. We will gladly mail you a copy without 


charge or obligation. 


Write today for free booklet giving full information 


Demco Library Supplies 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Published—Semi-monthl 
West 45th Street, New ‘ork. 


September to June inclusive; Monthly in July and August—at 62 
Entered as 2nd class matter June 18, 187 


9, at_the Post Office at 


New York, N. Y., under act of March 3, 1879. $5 a year; 25c. a copy. Copyright, 1929. 
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COMPTON’S 
DURA- BINDING 


Each thread securely 
locked. Thus if one 
thread should become 
broken, it can have no 
effect on the others. 


Buckram 
Reinforcement. 


An outstanding 
Compton feature 


Compton’s Pictured En- 


cyclopedia is originally 
bound by the method 
used when you send your 


books to be rebound. 


E of the factors that has given 

Compton’s such wide professional 
library sanction is its Dura-Binding. In 
daily use for more than five years in many 
of “a country’s most active libraries .. . 
this special lock-stitched binding has 
demonstrated that it lasts 2 to 3 times 
longer than ordinary binding. Coming to 
you originally bound by the method 
specified by librarians when they send 
pa books out to be rebound . . . Comp- 
ton’s Dura-Binding saves you both incon- 
venience and expense. 


Bound to stay bound—Sketch 
at top tells why 


The sketch shows graphically the secret 


of the Compton Dura-Binding method. 
Note that the sewing is not by signature 
... but by the Singer Method. Extra heavy, 
strong, linen threads doubled to give 
double strength, run through each and 
every page in 12 different places. Then they 
are locked in such a manner so as to make 
each thread a separate and independent 
unit. Thus, if one thread is broken, it will 
not loosen the others. Joints are heavily 
reinforced with special heavy linen cloth. 
The threads are sewed right through this 
cloth, so all pages and hinges are as one. 


Compton Dura-Binding is one of the fea- 
tures of Compton’s which every librarian 
appreciates. No increase in price. Buck- 
ram binding, special library price $55.00. 
Fabrikoid, slightly higher. 


COMPTON’S 


PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 Volumes—4500 pages—an average 
of 2 pictures to a page. 2 thoroughly 


revised printings every year. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO, ILL 
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Along Comes “Book Week” 


November 


At that time a 
you'll want to 


Give Parents This Booklist 


of Carefully Selected Books 


Just ahead looms BOOK WEEK. To you — 


parents, teachers, boys and girls will turn to 
ask, What Books? Into the hands of inquir- 
ing people in your community you can place 
this catalog, The Bookshelf for Boys and 
Girls, confident that the list is carefully se- 
lected, pleased that you can offer so much 
help in such attractive form. For this catalog 


has a beautifully colored charming cover, is 


filled with pleasant illustrations, is usefully 
divided into three indefinite age classifications 
and carefully indexed so that titles may be 
found. It is of handy size and can be mailed 
for 2 cents postage. Your library ought to 
distribute this catalog during BOOK WEEK. 
It is fine advertising for you and for books. 
Ask your local bookseller to share imprint and 
cost with you. Now it is September and soon 


comes BOOK WEEK. Take action. 


Priced Low for Quantity Distribution 


10 copies 
25 copies 
50 copies 


100 copies 


250 copies 


500 copies 


Ready for Delivery in Early October 
Order Now from 


R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th Street, New York 


Please mention THE LiBRARY JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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Funk & Wagnalls Company’s 


NEW BOOKS 


4 Now—a delightful and remarkably effec: 
Grow Thin on Good Food tive plan of reducing that allows you de- 
By Luella E, Axtell, M. D. licious foods. Over a period of eighteen 
years, in her private practise, Dr. Axtell has 
proved conclusively that the plan outlined in this volume will reduce the overweight person plea- 
santly and healthfully, and without resort to starvation diet. 
12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. $2.00 


, be A Standard Guide to the Latest Method d 


By George F. Chandler edition of the author’s “The Polieeman’s Art.” 

lt now contains the recent changes in trafhie 

regulations; the new methods of capturing criminals, ete. It is used as a text in the New York 
State School for Police, and other similar institutions. 


l6mo, Cloth. $1.25. 


. One of the most captivating books on France ever written, covering 
Seeing France all sections of the country, except Paris. Mr. Newman gives us 


By E. M. Newman glimpses of things worth seeing in more than two hundred cities, 


(Famous “Traveltalks” towns, and villages. 
Lecturer) 8vo, Cloth. Wlustrated. $5.00. 


Strange Oriental sights of Moslem Moroc- 
Seeing Spain and Mor occo and Marakesh- 


Spain by way of Gibraltar and Cadiz—thru 
By E. M. Newman Ronda to Seville with its excited Holy Week 


&vo, Cloth. 300 illustrations. $5.00. throngs—fascinating places and things in- 
deed. 


Recently Published 


Tells how to give character to a home— 


The Personality of a House how to make it express, in its architecture. 


The Blue Book of Home Design and Decoration colors, and setting, all that is most 
attractive in the personality of its oc- 


By Emily Post cupants. 


8vo, Cloth. With over 100 text illustrations and 63 full-page half-tone reproductions. Cloth 
$4.00; Full Leather $7.50. 


a © A guide to the fine feminine art of drese 
Individuality and Clothes ing so as to express individuality and at the 
same time enhance one’s attractiveness. Also 
chapters on men’s attire. Many illustrations. 


By Margaret Story 8vo, Cloth. $3.50. 


The Blue Book of Personal Attire 


The Mind at Mischief Using non-technical language, the author shows the 


reader the “subconscious” in the performance of its 


Tricks and eee. ™ L-cgae good acts and also of its malicious and harmful tricks. 


By William S, Sadler, M. D., F, A, Cc. S. 8vo0, Cloth. $4.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Supplies 


the 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


To Public, University, School and Club Libraries 


AT LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


Service, Personal and Painstaking, Our Specialty 
Orders, Small and Large, Receive the Same Careful Attention 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


Fifth Ave. at 48th St., 


New York 


SCOTT'S 


Standard Postage 
Stamp Catalogue 


1931 Edition 
Ready for Shipment Oct. 27 


Gives date of issue, 
color, shape and value 


of every postage 
stamp, with  illustra- 
tions of nearly every 
type. 
Cloth Bound 
List $2.00 
Cloth Bound, with 
Thumb Index 
List $2.50 
Forwarding Extra, 
Shipping Weight 
3 Ibs. 


Order from Your Dealer or 


Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 
I West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


To the Librarians: 


As library books are subjected to con- 
stant and hard usage, you will find it of 
advantage to purchase standard titles in 
RADEMAEKERS’ bindings. These 
bindings will prolong the life of each 
book until the pages are too soiled or 


worn for further use. 


Our Reinforced Publishers’ Binding; 


Holliston Library Buckram; Fabrikoid, 
and Imported Leather look well and wear 
splendidly. Prices and further details on 


request. 


RADEMAEKERS 
Library Binders and Booksellers 


NEWARK New Jersey 
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Always New—Always Reliable 
The Funk & Wagnalls 


NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


TWO KEYS FOR PRONUNCIATION: The Old Text-Book and the New 
Scientific Alphabet—one “checks up” the other 


Latest Copyright Edition 


Defines and Explains over 455,000 Words and Phrases, Names, Places, Events, ete., 
all in one single vocabulary order—Includes all the New Terms—Nearly 3,000 Pages 
—Over 7,000 Ilustrations—Many Colored Plates—Total cost (with original Standard) 
more than $1,500,000. 


Prices (Indexed) Buckram, $16; Sheep, $20 


Practical Standard Dictionary 
(Also Published as the College Standard) 


Latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary Family. The largest, most thoroughly 
practical, up-to-date, authoritative and comprehensive 
abridged dictionary of the English language published. 
140,000 words and phrases, all in one alphabetical 
order; 2,500 illustrations, 15,000 proper names, 1,900 
foreign “phrases. Contains 1,325 pages. Regular Edi- 
tion. size 103¢ inches high, 7% inches wide, 3 inches 
thic 

Regular Paper Edition with thumb-notch index. Cloth, 
$5.00. Buckram, $6.00. Bible Paper Edition, with 
thumb-notch index. Cloth, colored edges, $5.00. Fabri- 
koid, marbled edges, $6.00. Full flexible leather, gilt 
edges, boxed, $7.50, Exquisitely bound in full crushed 
Levant, gilt edges, hand tooled, raised bands, boxed, 
$17.50. Latest Copyright Edition. 


Desk Standard Dictionary 


Greatest school dictionary published. New matter 
throughout—83,000 vocabulary terms—1,200 illustra- 
tions—thousands of synonym tables. Pronunciation by 


the revised scientific alphabet and text-book key. Large 


8vo. Cloth, 902 pages, $2: with opatent thumb-index, 
$2.50; Half Leather, indexed, $3.00; Flexible Leather, 


indexed, boxed, $6. Exquisitely bound in full crushed 
Levant, gilt edges, hand tooled, raised bands, boxed, 
$12. Latest Copyright Edition. 


New Comprehensive Standard 
Dictionary 
50,000 vocabulary terms, more than 1,000 illustrations, 


683 pages; 8vo., Cloth, Cover Design. Price $1.00. 
Indexed $1.50. Latest Copyright Fdition. 


NEW YORK 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
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New Concise Standard 
Dictionary 
l6mo. Cloth; 38,000 vocabulary terms. Nearly 800 
illustrations; 589 pages. Price 75 cents; Limp morocco, 


$2.00; indexed 50 cents extra. Bound in full crushed 
Levant, gilt edges, hand tooled, raised bands, boxed 


$10. Latest Copyright Edition. 


Vest-Pocket Standard Dictionary 


Defines and pronounces 26,000 vocabulary terms and 
has a valuable appendix filied with interesting informa- 
tion, 318 pages. Cloth, 40 cents; Blue Moroccoette 
Imitation Leather, Colored Edges, 60 cents; Red Eng- 
lish Paste Grain Leather, Gold Edges, 90 cents; Thumb- 
Notch Index, 10 cents Additional, 


French-English Conversation for 


Travelers 
By F. F. Bovet 


German-English Conversation for 


Travelers 
By F. F. Bovet and J. Heron Lepper, B. A. 


The scheme and arrangement of these little pocket-size 
volumes are identical. With their aid the English- 
speaking traveler can tour Germany or France from 
border to border without being conversant with the 
languages of the countries. There are included valu- 
able tables of distances, measures, and weights in the 
metric system with familiar equivalents, and much 
other useful information. 

Bound in Flexible Process Leather, Each Volume, 75 
cents. 


LONDON 


THe Liprary Journa: 


Completion of 


THE GLANUSK EDITION 


of 
A History of the County of Brecknock 
By THEOPHILUS JONES 

Vols. 1 and 2 were published in 1909, Vol. 3 in ; —_ pee ~~ 4 re 6. 0. 0 nett 
1911 and Vol. 4 bringing up the History to the hee mn (Lib 

Great War is now issued under the auspicea of binding) 
The Brecknock Society. (full prospectus on application) 

Sole Agents for the Brecknock Society 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, LTD. 4 Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
to whom all orders should be sent 


LIBRARY TOOLS and 
SUPPLIES | 4 possi xa | MATERIALS 


will bring you 
our complete 
Catalog and Price List of Library and Book-mending Supplies, also a valuable 
booklet titled BOOK-MENDING; some Short Cuts and Labor-Saving Devices. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SPEED 


ACCURACY LEGIBILITY The Simple Efficiency 
f 


THE DICKMAN BOOK 
CHARGING SYSTEM 


(trade mark reg.) 


has been clearly demonstrated by the 

continued demand for installation from 

representative Public and University 

Libraries thruout the world. 
(Descriptive booklet on request.) 

A complete assortment of Superior Sup- 

plies for the Circulation Department. 


Library Efficiency Corp. 


148 W. 23rd St. 705 W. Washington Blvd. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 


IF SERVICE AND WORKMANSHIP COUNT 


When Ordering Please Remember, That— 
THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


List no Fiction or Juveniles which they have not read. 
Recommend no unwholesome Fiction, 
Accept the return of any book recommended, if not satisfactory. 
Supply any book in either publishers’ binding or resewed, as desired, 
Spare no expense to make the best binding possible. 
Carry immense stocks—and make prompt shipments. 
Give generous discounts to Public and School Libraries. 
A CUSTOMER WRITES: ‘It is a pleasure to do business. with your ‘firm. 
You are so prompt and obliging in every detail."’ 


CATALOGS UPON REQUEST 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD (Library Specialists) MASSACHUSETTS 


fi 
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* The Children’s Book Week number scheduled for October first has had to be 
postponed until October fifteenth, owing to the delay of one special article sched- 
uled for inclusion. We trust chin will not inconvenience any of our readers 
who had planned to use included suggestions. 

* The October first number will be a general number, but one full of interest- 
ing articles. An article on “Cost Survey in a University Library,” by Elinor 
Hand of the University of California, will be enjoyed by all those who were unable 
to hear her paper presented at the College and Reference Section in Los Angeles. 
Harold Wooster, librarian of the Scranton, Pa., Public Library has written the 
sort of a paper that many of us have wished to write; it is entitled, “This Job 
of Being a Public Librarian.” There will be other articles besides dein two, but 
as yet they are not definitely scheduled. 
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one of the most popular features of the JOURNAL and we can look forward to 
including Clara W. Hunt, Frances Jenkins Olcott, Jacqueline Overton, Mrs. Lucia 
Borski, and Burton Stevenson in the not-too-distant future. We appreciate any 
suggestions of names to be included in this series, for it is our desire to make it 
quite complete. B. E. W. 
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It's “Rough Going’’ 
In Reading Room and Open Shelves 


—unless 


your books 


are bound in 


LIBRARY 
FABRIKOID 


INDING ins i 
B pectors know only too well what a hard life 
library books lead! Misuse and abuse in reading rooms .. . 
eS ae rough handling at open shelves . . . such treatment by patrons 
a prematurely shortens the life of library books. 


However, there is a way for you to lengthen the life of your 
book coverings—even under the severest conditions. It is 
through the use of a sturdy and beautiful new binding material 
that defies wear and tear. Its name is du Pont Library Fabrikoid. 
Impregnated with pyroxylin, the same basic substance as that 
contained in the famous du Pont Duco, Library Fabrikoid is 
durable, washable and waterproof. It contains no filler to fall 
out. It is even insect and vermin-proof. 

Library Fabrikoid is extremely good looking, too. You can 
get practically any decorative effect you desire with it. Let us 
send you further information and samples, so that you may 
prove these facts for yourself. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

OU PONT W Inc., Newburgh, N. Y. Canadian subscribers address: Canadian 
ta D Industries Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New Toronto, Ontario, 


BRIKO! 


ALG US PATON 
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Training for Library Service with 
Young People 
By Jean C. Roos 


Stevenson Room, Cleveland Public Library 


W ork WITH young people in public libra- 
ries and in high school libraries is very 
closely allied in that both kinds of librarians are 
dealing with the same middle adolescent group 
ranging from fourteen and fifteen to seventeen 
and eighteen years of age. However, the school 
librarian, because of necessity, is chiefly con- 
cerned with the use of books in relation to the 
formal school curriculum. 

The three objectives of the school librarian 
as given by Miss Helen Harris in her article 
on “School Librarianship as a Career” are: 
“to lead children to love books and reading ; 
to teach them to supplement their studies with 
other than text-books; and to train them to 
use public libraries intelligently.” These sam: 
objectives can, with little change, be applied 
to work with young people in public libraries. 
Certainly our first concern is to foster the love 
of books and reading with this teen age group; 
the second objective, “to teach them to supple- 
ment their studies with other than text-books,” 
is comparable, as the public library tries to 
meet the needs of this high school group both 
in the supplementary reading and reference 
work necessary in connection with the school 
curriculum, and also endeavors to stimulate 
recreational reading interests. This objective, 
however, must be enlarged to meet the needs 
of the group who have not completed their high 
school work. This out-of-school group is a 
very large and important one, a difficult group 
to reach and equally difficult to hold. The book 
interests of the boys and girls who say decisively, 
“I’ve quit school,” are often negligible or of a 
poor quality and must be cared for tenderly if 


Paper presented at Young People’s Reading Round Table, 
Los Angeles, June 25, 1930 
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they are to grow. The third objective of the 
school librarian, “to train them to use public 
libraries intelligently,” can only be continued. 
If they have been trained to use the public 
library intelligently, it is our duty in the public 
libraries to meet them intelligently, to know 
the background of their school demands, and to 
help them by understanding their problems. 
Also, in order to meet them intelligently, we 
must be conscious of their reading interests and 
reading abilities, conscious of their sociological 
backgrounds and in addition have a thorough 
working knowledge of the literature for young 
people with its great variety of appeals. 

Specialization in the training of young peo- 
ple’s workers becomes necessary as public libra- 
ries are recognizing the importance of antici- 
pating the demands and interests of this teen 
age group instead of using salvaging methods 
later. They are, after all, our future adult 
readers, and much can be done to make the 
reading of children and adolescents a continu- 
ous reading process by carrying over the read- 
ing interest fostered in the children’s rooms 
and school libraries into purely adult reading. 

A partial survey of the library field at pres- 
ent may serve to show the possibilities for ser- 
vice for these specially trained workers. The 
following are a few methods of administering 
young people's work which are found either 
separately or in various combinations in dif- 
ferent libraries. 

A specially trained young people’s librarian 
in charge of : 

(1) A special room for young people with 
a carefully selected collection of adult books 
chosen with the viewpoint of use with young 
people. This brings together in one place a 
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great variety of books, both fiction and non- 
fiction, and provides for reader advisor ser- 
vice. This is emphasis, not restriction. 

(2) An alcove or corner with changing book 
collection and displays. 

(3) A free-lance worker who works with 
young people wherever they happen to be in 
the library. 

(4) Interchange of staff in various divisions 
of the library. 

(5) An extension worker who makes con- 
tacts in stores, factories, social organizations, 
etc. 

(6) A special worker in an adult education 
division to work with young people in organ- 
ized groups, e. g., continuation schools, eve- 
ning academic schools, vocational schools, bus- 
iness training classes, etc. 

(7) The head of the school work in a pub- 
lic library who makes contacts with young 
people in the schools. 

(8) Year round committees to work with 
social agencies, etc. 

(9) Readers’ advisor service for young 
people. 

(10) Club work developed in the library for 
young people. 

Many kinds of services are represented in 
these various methods, including individual 
work with young people themselves who come 
voluntarily to the library; contacts with adults 
who work with young people such as teachers, 
industrial workers, group leaders, parents, etc; 
work with groups; club work in the library: 
following up the boys and girls leaving school ; 
making of individual lists; book talks and 
informal book discussions. 

There are many articles on the training of 
school librarians, going into some detail on 
the subjects needed in a school library course 
and the qualities desired for this type of ser- 
vice. Miss Helen Harris’ article already 
mentioned, Miss Marjorie Van Deusen’s on 
“Training for High School Librarianship,” 
“Essentials in Training for School Librarian- 
ship” by Miss Edith Cook are representative, 
and Miss Lucile Fargo has developed this sub- 
ject in her text-book The Library in the School. 

It is not necessary to go into the details of 
prerequisites and requirements, as this group 
is familiar with the standards of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship. Training for 
workers with young people should follow 
similar standards. Not less preparation but 
even more is desirable to enable librarians to 
create and foster in young people permanent 
reading habits, to encourage recreational read- 
ing interests and to develop from school refer- 
ence work, which is a somewhat compulsory use 
of books, voluntary book usage. Previous 
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college work should include survey courses in 
education, courses in sociology and a study ot 
both child psychology and adolescent psy- 
chology. 

At Western Reserve University School of 
Library Science, the general course in the 
library school is the basis of the training for 
young people’s workers with specialization in 
book selection and reference. Further speciali- 
zation in technical subjects and administration 
is given for those planning to do high school 
library work. Field work, class discussions, 
seminar problems and conference periods are 
important parts of this training. A detailed 
study is made of the literature of young people 
and of their reading interests, working out 
methods and devices to stimulate and direct 
these interests. Methods used in group work 
are discussed and the planning and presenting 
of book talks to various types of groups are 
included. A knowledge of children’s literature 
is very helpful in carrying over the book inter- 
ests of our juvenile readers and in developing 
broader reading horizons. Library experience 
with the early adolescent group is also an asset. 


The most encouraging factor is the increas- 
ing recognition by public libraries of the prob- 
lem of service to the teen age group. This is 
exemplified in the increasing literature on both 
the reading and administrative problems of 
young people’s work. Miss Effie Power has a 
chapter on “Library Service to Adolescents” 
in her text-book, Library Service to Children, 
Mr. Charles Rush has discussed, “Interdepen- 
dence of Adult and Juvenile Departments” ; 
Mr. C. P. Vitz has given us his views in 
“Standardization in Work with Children”; 
Miss Dorothy Newton, Miss Helen Watson and 
Miss Mabel Williams, also, have contributed 
helpful articles. 

What may the library expect if it encourages 
special training for this middle adolescent 
group as it now demands training for those 
who work with children? First, the library 
may expect a trained worker to have an under- 
standing of the importance of the problem in 
working with young people, the importance of 
carrying over juvenile reading interests into 
the field of adult interests and of reaching those 
young people who have not found pleasure in 
the reading of books. Secondly, the library 
may expect a trained worker to have an under- 
standing of young people themselves, their 
psychological makeup, their educational back- 
ground and their recreational interests. Thirdly. 
the library may expect a trained worker to hav 
an understanding of the reading interests of 
this challenging group with all the many really 
thrilling experiences of opening into entirely 
new fields of reading. And lastly, the library 
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has to be faced in every library, for the voung 
people are there, and the better we are able 
to face the situation squarely with this honest, 
Vivacious and courageous group, the better 
adult readers and citizens will be ours to deal 
with in the future. 


may expect a trained worker to have an under- 
standing of the various methods of adminis- 
trating work with young people with the pros 
and cons of these varying methods, which 
should help to solve the problem as it is found 
in any particular library. And the problem 


A Day in a School Library 


By Charlotte S. Houston 


Librarian, High School of Montreal 


W ut you spend a day with us in our school 
library? Visitors are always welcome, and we 
should be delighted to show you our beautiful 
room and to have you see something of the 
part it plays in the life of the school. 

If you arrive a little before 9 o'clock you 
will be able to inspect the library before the 
day’s work actu- 
ally begins. You 
will see a long 
room, 30 by 80 
feet, beautifully 
finished in 
chestnut, with 
oak _ furniture 
and equipment. 
Along one side 


seven large 
windows, fac- 
ing southwest, 


allow the sun to 
brighten it dur- 
ing the greater 
part of the day. 
At right angles 
to the other 
side the book- 
cases are built 
to form twelve 
small alcoves, 
six on either side 
of the double doors. Eventually, it is hoped 
the shelves will hold 10,000 volumes—at pres- 
ent there are about 8000. Seven long tables 
and chairs in the windows and at both ends of 
the room provide seating accommodations for 
106. There are the usual built-in magazine 
cases, card cabinets and desks. Against its 
background of soft buff walls and mellow 
woodwork, pictures and busts, flowering plants 
and ferns add to the attraction of the room, 
while the musical chime of a grandfather clock 
marks the passing of each quarter of the hours. 

It is necessary to explain that our school is 
really two schools in one building—the High 


The High School of Montreal really serves two schools— 
the High School of Montreal and the High School for 
Girls 


School of Montreal, founded in 1843, and the 
High School for Girls, founded in 1875. Their 
combined enrollment last year was nearly two 
thousand pupils. The classes are separate, but 
the assembly hall, swimming pool and library 
serve both schools. It is possible for the li- 
brary to do this because the two schools follow 
different 
time tables, and 
the crowded 
hours for boys 
and girls do not 
clash. 

Another 
rather unusual 
feature of our 
work is that al- 
though the ma- 
jority of our 
pupils are high 
school students, 
coming to us 
from the va- 
rious elementary 
schools of the 
city, we have a 
junior depart- 
ment — even a 
kindergarten— 
for which the li- 
brary must pro- 
vide. We count ourselves particularly fortu- 
nate in having some of our pupils during their 
entire school life, and we are encouraged 
to hope that through this long association we 
may be able to develop in them a love of read- 
ing that should prove a lasting joy. 

We have just time on this Thursday morn- 
ing for these few words of explanation because 
immediately after opening exercises at 9, the 
forty boys of the Sixth Year arrive to spend 
their usual weekly half hour. This week they 
are all very busy preparing for the writing of 
an essay which is to follow their next library 
visit. The teacher tells me that this time the 
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choice of topic has been left to the boys. They 
are expected to do in the library what reading 
is necessary, make any notes they need, and be 
prepared to write their essay in class. While 
they are at work, a smaller group of senior 
girls who do not study Latin, but substitute 
an extra course in English, are busily reading. 
The librarian directs any student who wishes 
help in finding information, and attends to the 
morning mail, stamping, entering and distrib- 
uting the magazines it has brought. 

At 9:30 there is a quick change. The libra- 
rian has spread on one of the tables about 
thirty selected books for the small boys of the 
First Year who arrive with their teacher. Those 
who are able to read return their books and 
choose new ones from the table—not until they 
have reached the Third Year are pupils pro- 
moted to the dignity of selecting from the 
shelves. When a book has been decided upon 
it is carried to the librarian, who writes the 
child’s name and class on the book card. Mean- 
while, those whose reading ability is still rather 
limited are enjoying picture books under their 
teacher’s supervision. At this point a request 
comes from one of the Eleventh Year teachers 
for half a dozen books on Medieval Europe. 
These are noted in a day book and sent at 
once. 

At 10 o'clock the small boys gather up their 
picture books, put their chairs in place, say 
“good morning” and return to their classroom. 
The “non-Latin” girls also leave the library, 
after an hour’s work there. A fresh supply 
of books has been spread on the table because 
the next group will be from the Second Year, 
and these boys are ready for more advanced 
reading. The procedure is slightly different, 
as only those who wish to exchange books come 
to the library this morning, the teacher remain- 
ing downstairs with the balance of the class. 
When these boys have chosen their books and 
had them charged, they form in double line at 
the door and wait until the librarian dismisses 
them, when they march quietly back to their 
desks. This same period sees a class of Tenth 
Year girls who are studying history, and have 
visited the library to spend the time at their 
disposal on the Golden Age of Greece, books 
and pictures showing the wonders of the life 
of that period in its many phases having been 
selected and assembled for their use. A small 
girl appears to ask for How To Tell Stories 
to Children for Miss Black; Mr. Brown sends 
a messenger for a life of Wordsworth and a 
book on the Lake District; Mr. Green sends 
for the Statesman’s Year Book. 

At 10:30.a master arrives with a large Eighth 
Year class of boys. For half an hour they are 
to browse at their own free will, the teacher 
and librarian noting quietly what material is 
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being used, as an indication of the boys’ in 
terests. A note comes from Miss Blue asking 
for Holman Hunt's picture, The Eve of Si 
Agnes—the Eleventh Year girls are readin, 
Keats. A hurried search fails to find the pic. 
ture in any available book, and a messenger 1; 
dispatched to McGill University Library noi 
far away, and the picture will be sent later t 
the class. Two Eleventh Year boys who are 
taking special courses have been working quict- 
ly at one end of the room for an hour. A re- 
quest comes to have a quotation from Steven 
son verified, and a messenger asks for a hook 
of French nursery songs. 

At 11 o'clock the boys leave, and there en 
sues a very busy ten-minute recess when senior 
girls in large numbers crowd to exchange their 
books, or perhaps to consult a reference one. 

After that rush, which often leaves her 
breathless, the librarian cancels names on the 
borrowers’ cards, and restores her desk to i 
semblance of order. The returned books are 
piled on a table, to be replaced later on the 
shelves by one of the two junior class teachers 
whose schedule allows them to help for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, three times a week, while 
the librarian is out at lunch. In order to allow 
the many boys who take lunch in the schoo! 
cafeteria to spend their free time, or part of 
it, in the library, the librarian returns at a 
quarter to one, and from that time until they 
go back to their classes at two every seat is 
occupied by readers gloriously forgetting them- 
selves in magazines or books. The bound vol- 
umes of the National Geographic Magazine, 
Punch, the Illustrated London News, Natur 
Magazine, Scientific American, The Book of 
Knowledge, the Book of Popular Science, the 
Book of History, and the many beautiful art 
books are in constant use. There is movement 
as the readers come and go, and one is con- 
scious of a subdued murmur; but the room, 
with over one hundred boys of all ages in it, is 
amazingly quiet. No rule of absolute silence 
is enforced, but the boys know that anyone who 
is not careful to maintain that library quiet 
must leave the room—that is all. During this 
hour many of the junior girls, whose day is a 
short one, come to exchange their books before 
leaving for their homes. As a rule they do 
not remain for any length of time. Occasion- 
ally a few senior girls may come to do a bit 
of reference work, but generally they are all 
busy in their classes until they are dismissed for 
the day at 2 o'clock. Shortly before two the 
boys leave, two or three monitors remaining 
for a few minutes to put the room in order. 
From 2:00 until 3:15, the girls usually are in 
undisputed possession, though sometimes it is 
necessary for a class of senior boys to spend 
half an hour here. The girls exchange their 
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books, consult reference volumes, or read. 
Those who have music lessons, swimming or 
extra gymnastic classes after school hours often 
spend the intervening time in the library. At 
3:00 some of the small boys from Third and 
Fourth Years find their way in for a short visit 
before leaving for home. From 3:30 to 4:30 
boys of all ages come and go. At 4:30 the 
library is supposed to be closed, and I hope 
for the sake of our tired visitor that this will 
not be one of the times when the day must 
be stretched in order that a pupil may finish 
a special task, or to allow a teacher or the li- 
brarian to complete some work interrupted ear- 
lier in the day. 

This happened to have been Thursday. Fri- 
day morning would see small girls instead of 
boys. The other days, differing only in the 
classes, are divided between senior girls and 
boys—each day having its particular visitors, 
while any day and any hour may bring its sud- 
den request for books to be used in the class 
room, over 600 having been borrowed in this 
way last year. 

Tuesday is exceptional, because on that day 
no books are exchanged, though pupils come 
to the library as usual. Of course, any book 
that is required for study may be taken. On 
that all-too-short day the librarian attends to 
correspondence, orders new books, checks and 
enters invoices, catalogs and accessions, sends 
notices of overdue books, does minor repairs 
and the hundred and one tasks that are always 
waiting for a spare minute. Perhaps a teacher 
wishes to compile for the use of a class a list 
of readable tales covering a particular period 
of history, to be found in the library; or one 
who wishes to have some research work done 
may send a request for enough books to sup- 
ply each pupil with material for an essay—it 
may be on the various aspects of the Renais- 
sance or on the different phases of the social 
history of the eighteenth century, or on the 
geography of a particular country. These must 
be selected from the shelves and sent to the 
teacher. With a borrowers’ list of nearly 
1500 and an annual circulation during the 
school months of over 15,000 books for home 
reading, in addition to the 600 volumes for 
class use already mentioned, it may be under- 
stood that only by having one day a week com- 
paratively free is it possible to keep up these 
necessary parts of the library administration. 

As the library serves the members of the 
staff as well as the pupils, the librarian tries to 
keep in touch with the teachers and to provide 
as far as possible books that will be of inter- 
est to them, as well as those that may be help- 
ful in their work as set forth in the curriculum. 
It is essential for her to keep abreast of the 
changes and development in educational meth- 


ods and thought, to be able to suggest the vol- 
ume that may perhaps give the occasional touch 
of fresh inspiration so necessary if one is to 
avoid the danger of falling into a rut. 

In order to enable the library to include more 
periodicals than its rather limited grant would 
allow, each teacher contributes a small amount 
annually toward the cost of the twenty-five or 
thirty magazines received. 

For the pupils the school has tried to supply 
what the children’s public library, so sadly 
lacking in our district, might be expected to 
provide. The collection of books is wide and 
general in range, in the hope that in it, apart 
altogether from the necessary volumes supple- 
mentary to the textbooks, may be found some- 
thing to satisfy any healthy mental craving. 
The shelves contain not only history, biogra- 
phy, travel, the sciences, and so on, for both 
junior and senior readers, but hobby books of 
all kinds—books on postage stamps, gardening, 
chess, photography, boy scouts, girl guides, 
camping, boat building, fancy dress. The li- 
brary may be called upon to supply costume 
suggestions for a dramatic entertainment; au- 
thentic styles of hairdressing among the women 
of ancient Greece; dialogues or little plays for 
very little players; directions for staging one of 
Shakespeare’s plays; French folk songs, or 
rules and material for a debate. One never 
knows what may be asked for, from the build- 
ing of a steam engine to a book on white mice ; 
from the life of a fly to the invention of bal- 
loons; from the pleasures of a lady of fashion 
in Queen Anne’s reign to the aims and achieve- 
ments of the League of Nations. 

“To wash down the drier morsels that every 
library must necessarily offer at its board,” as 
Lowell says, there is a large collection of fic- 
tion and poetry, carefully chosen to suit all 
ages of readers and readers at all stages, from 
those whose ability is limited to words of one 
syllable upwards. Not only are to be found 
standard authors and classics, but in addition 
to these, preference has been given to books 
that have some historical background, how- 
ever slight, that picture the life of a period or 
a people, that tell a wholesome tale and have 
some pretensions to literary merit. 

Perhaps a few words concerning our or- 
ganization may be added. The library as a 
department of the school under the jurisdiction 
of the Protestant Board of School Commis- 
sioners of Montreal dates from the opening of 
our new building in September, 1914, and so 
far as we know was one of the pioneers in 
the school library field in Canada. Before 
that date there was a reading room and ref- 
erence library for the use of teachers, one of 
whom acted at times as librarian. Small groups 
of books in various rooms were available for 


the use of pupils in school. When a proper 
room was provided with a librarian in charge, 
these scattered collections were brought  to- 
gether to form the nucleus of our present h- 
brary. 

There is a library committee consisting of 
the rector of the High School of Montreal, the 
lady principal of the High School for Girls, a 
representative from the staff of both the senior 
and junior departments of each school, and 
the librarian. This committee meets shortly 
after the schools reopen in September, when 
the general plans for the session are discussed, 
the list of magazines to be subscribed for is 
decided upon, and the librarian presents the 
annual report for the preceding year. Unless 
something unforeseen should render a second 
meeting necessary, no other is held. 

The rector, lady principal and librarian form 
an accessions committee, which meets informal- 
ly to discuss suggestions-or requests for spe- 
cial additions to the library. Books are ordered 
by the librarian, the school board making an 
annual grant which must provide not only for 
the purchase of new books and for magazine 
subscriptions (in addition to the amount re- 
ceived from the teachers), but also for all bind- 
ing of periodicals and rebinding of worn vol- 
umes. The ordinary rules for borrowers are 
observed. Only one volume of fiction may 


The Story of a School Library 


By Maud Minster 
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be taken, but other books for study may |) 
borrowed at the same time. A small fine i: 
imposed for overdue books, unless there }: 
some valid excuse, such as absence from schoo 
on account of illness. 

With only one librarian in so large a schoo! 
it has not been possible to give any forma! 
course of instruction in the use of the library, 
but at the beginning of each session informa! 
talks are given to new pupils on the various 
reference hooks and their use. An effort 1s 
made to direct the boys and girls at all times 
in such a way that they may be encourage(! 
to do independent research, and each year seems 
to bring closer cooperation between the work 
of the classroom and the library. 

It is difficult to put into words the part the 
library plays in the life of the school. An ef- 
fort is made to meet it at every point, with 
help wherever that is possible—whether to the 
staff or the pupils, whether in work or rec- 
reation. Yet in the final analysis it is to the 
books themselves, “this company of the noble,” 
that we must look, trusting that in the course of 
our reading we shall “lay up in our minds a 
store of goodly thoughts in well-wrought 
words,” and hoping that for some at least it 
may “be our happy fortune to love for its own 
sake the beauty and the knowledge to be 
gathered from books.” 


Librarian, Senior High School Library, Altoona, Pa. 


| HOPE some day we will have a room full 
of books and a librarian.” While a student in 
high school, these words from the principal 
sang themselves in my ears, and the desire to 
be a librarian in that room full of books and 
to serve that school grew so strong that there 
was nothing to do but be a librarian. A few 
years later, with this secret in mind, I wandered 
back to the Alma Mater—a librarian. The prin- 
cipal was interested, but in this city of sixty 
thousand there was not a public library and no 
sentiment or available funds for a school li- 
brary. “The demand and sentiment for it must 
be created,” said the principal. Just what would 
be the best way to go about creating the de- 
mand? My offer to try the work for two 
months, without compensation, was accepted. 
But public sentiment can neither be changed 
nor made in two months, Plans were then made 
whereby I should work indefinitely and be 
compensated at the rate of ten dollars a month. 
This amount to be secured through an enter- 


tainment given by the school. After working 
five months under this plan, the School Board 
created the position of librarian, to which I was 
elected. This person also to be stenographer 
to the principal and assistant to the secretary 
of the School Board. The spare minutes dur- 
ing library hours to be devoted to writing school 
taxes. I had gotten more than I anticipated. 
Soon the original room became too small for 
the demand and the books were transferred to 
a larger room. The following year an adjoin- 
ing locker room was added. This was soon not 
adequate, but plans were being made for an 
annex to the school, which would include a new 
library. 

One thing of vital interest was the library 
budget. A library committee, composed of 
heads of the departments and the librarian, had 
been raising, in various ways, all the necessary 
funds for books. The library, being just as 
much a part of the school as the science labora- 
tory, deserves the financial support of the 
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school. The words “Library Budget” had just 
no friends, so the use of that term was discon- 
tinued. How should one proceed toward school 
support? Permission was sought to have the 
library books sent with the text books for re- 
binding, thinking possibly the district would 
pay for the work. This was granted and paid 
from the general school funds. The following 
year the same plan was used, and in addition 
the need for current magazines was presented 
to the powers that be. This need was supplied 
and also paid 
school 
funds. The next 
vear these two 
policies were fol- 
lowed and in ad- 
dition the need 
for a new en- 
cyclopzedia pre- 
sented, This was 
also. provided. 
The idea then 
suggested itselt 
to add the price 
of binding, the 
cost of the mag- 
azines and_ the 
encyclopedia, 
presenting t his 
amount with the 
statement that 
this much was 
used for library 
purposes last 
year. Could there bea possible increase? The re- 
sult was that the amount of three hundred and 
twenty dollars was set aside for library work 
and called a budget. This amount increased 
until it reached eight hundred dollars. In the 
meantime graduating classes were being en- 
couraged to leave some gift in the library in 
the form of furniture or books. 

The checking of attendance needed careful 
thought. In the beginning, as in most libraries 
in those days, the class room teacher issued per- 
mit slips. This was a burden to the teacher and 
meant a loss of time for her students. In visit- 
ing other libraries and studying this problem, 
I learned that in schools where all students with 
free periods were housed in one or two study 
halls, the problem was quite simple, the study 
teacher sending the list of students excused for 
library work to the librarian at the beginning 
of the period and the librarian checking the list 
at the close of the period. But in schools where 
all parts of the building were used for study 
the problem was more difficult. With a knowl- 
edge of the plans of other librarians and our 
own local problem, the attendance card idea was 


The Senior High School, Altoona, has now a fully- 
equipped library 


worked out. At the top of the card was a line 
for the name of the student, following this was 
printed: “Students wishing to use the library 
during a vacant period must get permission 
from the study teacher, enter the library at the 
beginning of the period, remain until the close 
of the period and have this card stamped with 
the date and time.” This has worked out very 
satisfactorily for several years. 

A great problem was that of students using 
the library for the study of textbooks. There 
was an early idea 
that unless ev- 
ery chair was oc- 
cupied the libra- 


rian was not 
working to the 
utmost of her 
capacity. To fill 
a room with 
textbook stu- 
dents, who can 


do their work in 
any room in the 
building, and 
crowd out those 
who ref- 
erence work, is 
far from the aim 
of the library. 
But to ask to 
keep study pu- 
pils from the 
library 1s a se- 
rious problem. 
Finally, permission was secured to use the li- 
brary for readers only. The following year, 
rather than discuss the situation, it was pre- 
sumed that the rules of the preceding year 
would be observed and a notice placed on the 
daily announcement sheet that students could 
sign for study in the library. This note also 
appeared in the school paper and on the library 
bulletin used in instruction work. Teachers 
checked registration cards to see that students 
did not sign for study in the library. In this 
day, with the study hall in most schools, the 
study question is not so much of a problem 
for librarians. The desk work, charging and 
checking of books, maintaining a_ library 
atmosphere in a room which seats from 
one to two hundred, and = answering all 
kinds of questions from prehistoric dress to 
radio, is only half of the work of the librarian. 
The other half is getting materials ready for 
circulation, finding suitable books and helps in 
general, making clippings, keeping library prob- 
lems fresh in the minds of the powers that be, 
making bulletins on special topics, keeping in 
touch with the needs of the school, finding out 
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in advance the next move of each department 
and being ready to meet the demands. 

As the enrollment of the school became so 
great that one librarian could not possibly sup- 
ply all the wants and teach library imstruction 
two periods a day, student help was organized 
in the form of a library club. The aim of this 
club was to acquaint students with books, give 
them an opportunity to see if they would like 
to take up library work and to help the school. 
The club was divided into several committees : 
shelf reading—girls who kept the shelves in 
proper order and returned books; clipping— 
girls who filed the returned clippings and gath- 
ered materials from magazines and newspapers 
for additional clippings; program—girls who 
planned for Good English Week, Book Week, 
etc. ; magazine—girls who checked new maga- 
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zines, placed them in their holders and filed the 
back copies in the magazine room. In_ this 
way the girls in their vacant periods did the 
work of an assistant in the library and while 
so doing acquainted themselves with the ar- 
rangement of a library and made friends with 
books. 

The aim has always been to have the library 
the meeting place for the problem and its solu- 
tion. Now, after sixteen years, the library has 
grown from its first little classroom to a real 
fully-equipped library with a seating capacity 
of ninety-five, a magazine room, a work room, 
a consulting room and a classroom. We have 
our own text book which fits our local needs, a 
student body learning how to use books and 
libraries, backed by a faculty enthusiastic for 
the work and authorities in full sympathy. 


The Use of Pictures in the School Library 
By Jessie F. Brainard 


Librarian, Horace Mann School for Boys, Teachers College, Columbia University 


W Hy 1s 17 that the average European has 
greater knowledge and appreciation of art than 
the average American? The answer, it may 
well be, is to be found in the fact that from 
birth, the European has art, and often great 
art, always before him. In France, in Italy, for 
example, there is hardly a town that can not 
show some treasure of beauty. Here in 
America, as Mr. Lewis Mumford says, “we 
raise our eyes to buildings and with few excep- 
tions they are ill designed and meanly propor- 
tioned.” Such art as we have expressed in 
buildings, statues, museums and _ galleries is, 
in the main, confined to the large centers, and 
the average individual must have his artistic 
appreciation stimulated through other sources. 

Some interesting work has been done in 
loaning or renting copies of paintings, as well 
as the originals, by such institutions as the 
Newark Public Library and Museum, the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, the Chicago Galleries 
Association, and various State Departments of 
Education. Schools have done much, and are 
constantly putting forth greater effort but 
there still remain many schools in our country 
that offer no course in art appreciation, and 
beyond a few portraits of statesmen and 
literary figures, or prints of the Roman Forum. 
for example, on the walls, little is done to bring 
beauty of line, color, or subject matter to the 
attention of the student. There are many indi- 
cations that there has been in recent years an 
increasing interest in the whole subject of 
art in America. One of these is the space that 
is given to the subject in current periodicals, 
as compared with those of earlier date. To 


encourage this interest, offers an opportunity 
for the school library. 

This year at Horace Mann School for Boys, 
we have tried the experiment of placing a bulle- 
tin board, 5 ft. 8 in. high by 13 ft. long, against 
the wall of the second floor corridor facing 
the stairs, for exhibition purposes. Through 
an error the board was made twice the height 
ordered, but, as use has proved, this mistake 
only made possible a wider service. For a 
brief history of art—part of an ancient and 
mediaeval history course—the library has for 
years, collected reproductions of paintings from 
such sources as odd magazines and Sunday 
newspapers. Recently the files of The Inter- 
national Studio have been cut for the collec- 
tion. Rough grey paper, cut 10 in. by 15 in., 
and the brown and black papers obtained from 
Gaylord Brothers of Syracuse, are used for 
mounts. From the tourist offices of the French, 
Spanish, and Swiss railroads in New York, 
we have also secured very attractive posters. 
Some of these are given to schools and others 
may be had at slight cost. From Russia we 
have obtained a gay set of Polish posters: 
similar ones may be found in some of the 
Russian shops in New York. With these col- 
lections for a beginning, we have had exhibi- 
tions by one painter, miscellaneous collections 
of portraits and landscapes, modern paintings, 
portraits of young people, and miscellaneous 
objects of art, including armor, pottery, stained 
glass, and sculpture. Between each of the 
exhibitions of pictures on small mounts, we 
have used large colored posters, many of which 
could not be displayed were it not for the 
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unusual height of our bulletin board. Some 
of these are by recognized artists and repro- 
duced in excellent colors, especially the French 
posters. The interest of the boys in this ven- 
ture has been from the first one of approval 
voiced in various ways—through the columns 
of the school paper, by individuals, and by a 
careful examination of the exhibitions. After 
a period of two or three weeks, interest wanes 
and the pictures must be changed. As the 
bulletin board is placed 5 feet from the floor, 
where there is no danger of injury to material 
by the crowds passing between classes, a step- 
ladder is required to remove and place pictures 
above the first row. The work incident to the 
change of exhibits has been done by members 
of the Library Committee. In the future when 
an addition to the building permits of an art 
department, there are endless possibilities for 
the use of the bulletin board. Because of its 
height, it could serve as a display center for 
fabrics, drawings, and other types of work 
produced in the modern art department of a 
school. But until that time comes, we feel 
that the library has an opportunity limited only 
by the time available for work of this kind. 

In common with most school libraries, we 
have collected illustrative material for all de- 
partments of the school. This material is both 
mounted and unmounted. Black and brown 
mounts cut to fit the legal-sized filing cabinet 
have been found attractive. We also use odd 
pieces of paper picked up here and there, and 
even brown wrapping paper has proved a good 
background for some pictures. For post cards 
and unmounted pictures, the celluloid picture 
holders, which may be obtained in any size 
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desired, are useful. Pictures may be slipped 
into these when needed and are more sure of 
preservation than when mounted and circu- 
lated uncovered. Pictures and clipping ma- 
terials are arranged together under the proper 
headings in the vertical file. For the special 
needs of this school, we have divided the file 
into sections for Biography, Music, Art, Geog- 
raphy and History and Miscellany, alphabeted 
together. The Biography section has the 
widest use. It contains 275 names of authors, 
statesmen, ete, about many of whom it is 
difficult to find material elsewhere in a small 
library. There are two factors necessary to 
make such a collection useful; the desire of 
the teacher, and the active cooperation of the 
librarian. Some teachers need only to be shown 
available material, and thereafter come to the 
library, select what they need and place it on 
their classroom bulletin boards, or on one of 
those assigned for teachers’ use in the library. 
Other teachers, who are more pressed for 
time, or who regard illustrative aids of minor 
value, never come for material, but are pleased 
if the librarian keeps in touch with their work 
and supplies their bulletin boards with appro- 
priate pictures. Students also make use of 
the picture and pamphlet collection to illustrate 
talks and to supplement reference books. There 
is no doubt that the preparation and care of 
pictures can absorb an enormous amount of 
time, but time well spent, provided the selec- 
tion is discriminating enough to be a contribut- 
ing factor to that education which, in the words 
of Horace Mann, “alone can conduct us to that 
enjoyment which is at once best in quality 
and infinite in quantity.” 


Student Council and the Library 
By Hilda M. Lancefield 


Librarian, Washington High School, Portland, Ore. 


Tue StupENT CounciL, which is a court 
for library offenders, established in Washing- 
ton High School, Portland, Ore., has in the 
four years of its existence reduced the loss of 
hooks from the school library slightly more 
than 90 per cent. In a student body of 1750, 
with an annual circulation of between 60,000and 
70,000 books, it was found in the inventory of 
the spring of 1925, the first term of the Coun- 
cil, that 182 books had disappeared from the 
library shelves in the course of the preceding 
school year. In the corresponding inventory 
of 1926, forty books or less than one-fourth of 
the loss of the year before were missing. In 
the spring of 1929, seventeen books were 
missing. 


The Council in its functions has the close 
supervision of the librarian, and in imposing 
penalties, the principal is always consulted. 
Through this system of checks and balances the 
Council control is regulated. -lowever, with 
the above limitations, the Council acts as an 
independent court. The members conduct their 
sessions with no faculty members present, reach 
their conclusions, consult the principal for his 
approval of their decision, and then render their 
verdict. The personnel of the Council is large- 
ly responsible for the success of the plan. Its 
members include the Student Body president, 
Girls’ League president, graduating class 
president, presidents of the larger clubs in the 
school, editors of the weekly newspaper and 
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the annual, and two members chosen from the 
student body at large. The membership now 
totals sixteen. These members through their 
strategic positions are capable of creating an 
attitude of library cooperation among the stu- 
dents in general. These students select from 
their group a president, a vice-president, two 
secretaries and a treasurer. The president sits 
as chairman of all meetings, and the vice- 
president acts as his alternate. The secretaries 
take notes of all trial procedure, generally in 
shorthand. The treasurer collects any cash 
fines imposed. 

The work of the Council requires no great 
amount of time from any member. At the 
beginning of each term, Council members 
address registration rooms, and club meetings, 
explaining to the pupils the purpose of the 
Council: to keep as many books in circulation 
as possible and to give mutual service to all 
students. They post a copy of library rules 
in each room. An attendance record is made 
at the time of the talk, so that absentees may 
be interviewed later. Articles appearing in 
the school paper give further publicity to the 
need for student cooperation with the library 
system. About five times during the school 
year desk and locker inspections are conducted. 
Any library books found long overdue or not 
legally checked out are returned to the library. 
These are the basis for the Council trials. The 
first searches of the Council used to net between 
fifty and sixty books. At present the searches 
yield from three to seven books for council 
consideration. These searches are not made at 
any regular time, thus automatically checking 
the disappearance of special books during heavy 
assignments. After the search, the “book 
cases” are assigned by the librarian to indi- 
vidual Council members, who inquire into the 
history of the misplacement of the book. Hav- 
ing done so, a Council meeting is called, the 
student in whose possession the book was found 
is brought in, pledged to an oath of truth by 
the president, and then questioned by the Coun- 
cil member who has prepared the case. Other 
members are privileged to ask any questions 
deemed necessary, but it is understood that the 
selected Council member is to lead the discus- 
sion. After the explanation has been given, the 
student being tried is asked to leave the Coun- 
cil chamber and the question-answer notes 
taken by the secretaries are carefully examined. 
If any contradictory statements have been 
given, these are immediately thrashed out by 
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the Council with the student. After all such 
matters are made clear, the Council endeavors 
to reach a decision. If the student is found 
guilty, a penalty, which may vary from a fine 
of fifty cents up to the price of the book and 
suspension from the library, is proposed. Sus- 
pension does not remove the privilege of tak- 
ing out library books after school, nor the use 
of the library before classes in the morning. 
It should be emphasized that in trials no high 
pressure conviction methods are used, even 
in cases in which the offender is untruthful. 

In any decision of the Council, the student 
involved is given the privilege of appeal to the 
librarian or the principal. It is interesting to 
note that this privilege is seldom used. The 
Council has through its fair dealing won the 
respect of the vast majority of students tried. 
The capability of students of high school age 
to conduct such a court was questioned in the 
early days of this system. Several objections 
were brought forward, the principal one being 
that such power given to the students would 
tend to make them egotistical and arrogant: 
however, the Council with its sincerity and in 
its purpose of mutual! benefit has removed all 
traces of such objections. Furthermore, the 
record of a 90 per cent decrease in lost books 
is an undeniable mark of the success of the 
system. Training in self-government on the 
parts of both Council members and offenders 
is in reality an outstanding point of merit in 
the system. In the trials the idea of prevent- 
ing further theft or carelessness is paramount, 
rather than the idea of punishment for the 
offense committed. However, cooperation with 
the Council is insisted upon, and stress is put 
on the fact that severer justice will be meted 
out to second offenders. 

An indirect result of the Council system is 
the solution of the discipline problem of the 
library. The spirit of self-government and co- 
operation with the librarian as well as with the 
student leaders has brought about a decided 
improvement in library conduct. The discipline 
problem is now practically negligible. Another 
significant outcome of the Council plan has 
been made recently. In some cases, if the 
offender is low in his studies and is dissatis- 
fied with his school work, effort is made to bring 
him into more complete understanding of his 
possibilities. Council members have  occa- 
sionally taken it upon themselves to tutor fail- 
ing students brought to their attention through 
Council trials. 
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Hastax Hoce has been librarian 
and curator of the Berkshire Athenaeum and 
Museum, Pittsfield, Mass., since 1888. After 
graduating from Williams College in 1874 he 
was principal of the Lenox, Mass., High 
School for six years and principal of the Lenox 
Academy for another six years. In 1875 he 
organized and became a trustee of the Agassiz 
Association for the Study of Nature which has 
over 1000 branches. In 1882 he_ published 
Three Kingdoms and in 1892 the [orld of 
Matter. In 1896 came Open Sesame and in 
1897 Reopen Sesame. In 1902 he translated 
Virgil's Aeneid into English Hexameters (the 
third edition in 1930 was called Bi-Millennial 
edition), in 1920 published a Masonic novel 
entitled The Tiler’s Jewel, and in 1929 the 
Adventures of a Librarian. 

In the Adventures of a Librarian Mr. Bal- 
lard relates incidents that actually happened in 
his library. The first chapter tells of “The 
Most Dangerous Adventure” and reads as 
follows : 

“To publish these incidents as ‘Adventures’ is ad- 
venturous enough to justify the title. 

“The telephone bell rang. I recognized the voice 
of the President of our Library. 

“‘Our librarian is leaving us,’ he said. ‘The Trus- 
tees offer the position to you. Will you accept it?’ 

“‘T know nothing about running a library,’ I re- 
plied, ‘but if the present librarian will show me the 
ropes, I will try.’ 

“When can you begin?’ 

“‘Now,’ I said; and immediately entered upon my 
first and most dangerous adventure. 

“One of my good friends told me later that he had 
voted against my appointment because he thought I 
wouldn't stick it out more than six months. 

“IT have been at it forty years.” 

From this volume we learn that when he 
began work as librarian his assistants were “a 
dear old crippled Janitor, who looked very wise 
in his black skull-cap, and a bright young man 
who had been for several years with my 
predecessor and had acquired an accurate 
knowledge of the location of the books and a 
casual acquaintance with current criticism.” 
Later he tells how the hardest problem of his 
professional life was the reclassification and 
recataloging of his library. “But I knew 
nothing about the Dewey system, I had had no 
training in ‘Bibliography,’ and of our own 
books I had only a_ superficial knowledge. 
Even if I had superintended the making of a 
catalog, I had no assistants qualified to do 
the clerical work. All the time of our little 
‘staff’ was needed to meet the increasing de- 
mands of the public for regular daily service. 
Fortunately I had an intimate acquaintance 
with the most rigid economy; IT had the cour- 
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age of ignorance; and I had a sense of humor ; 
and the greatest of these was the sense of 
humor. Accordingly, I resorted to the des- 
perate plan of starting a Library Training 
Class. Big libraries had them. If we could 
induce two or three intelligent high school girls 
to give us their assistance for a few hours each 
week in return for instruction, it might turn 
the trick. The Trustees agreed to this experi- 
ment, and authorized the engagement of a 
trained ‘Expert’ to conduct the class and to 
supervise the reorganization of the Library. 
... We now had two teachers and six new 
assistants; and work on the new catalogue was 
begun. After each formal lesson there was an 
hour of ‘practice.” The Expert moved to her 
alcove and became ‘Head Cataloger.” Under 
her direction the others practiced the ‘Library 
hand-writing,’ and soon were writing cards 
from dictation, and later from printed rules. 

.. After each lesson [ took my place with 
the Expert to observe her methods and to learn 
the Dewey system.” 
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Editorial Forum 


Tue scHoot Liprary is probably the field in 
which there should and will be the greatest 
development in the next few decades. The 
library for the grade schools and the high 
school library each have their place, leading 
from the one into the other and _ particularly 
emphasis may rightly be laid as in Miss Roos’s 
paper on the importance of the teen years when 
the young reader goes from one to the other. 
This age has been found in our public schools 
to be the hardest in which to create a reading 
interest, partly for the reason that the boy or 
girl of fourteen to sixteen does not want to be 
included in a children’s branch and is not quite 
in the grown up class for the main library. 
This experience led in Brooklyn to the estab- 
lishment at Brownsville of an intermediate 
library outfit for the tweenies of the “teen” age, 
a scheme which has proved admirably success- 
ful. The school libraries as they develop into 
full importance will become practically supple- 
ments for the public library and relieve that 
from otherwise uncomfortable congestion. 


For severat years the American Associations 
of Teachers Colleges has considered adopting a 
set of standards for teachers college and normal 
school libraries and it is to be commended that 
at this year’s meeting they were accepted. To 
Dr. George W. Rosenlof goes the greatest 
credit for this step although during the last 
year the Committee on Standards and Surveys 
secured the assistance of a number of inter- 
ested librarians in teachers colleges and mem- 
bers of various library associations who worked 
together on the problem. As a result of this 
cooperation the set of proposals embodied the 
essentials of Dr. Rosenlof’s recommendations 
and some additional refinements which would 
make the standards easier to administer. The 
Standards state that each teachers college shall 
have at least 15,000 volumes and normal schools 
offering only two or three years curriculums the 
minimum shall be 10,000 volumes. It is recom- 
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mended also that by 1940 these minima shall he 
increased to 25,000 and 17,000 respectively. 
The books are to be distributed among the 
various Dewey decimal classifications in cer- 
tain proportions which it is hoped will be re- 
vised from time to time in order that they may 
be adjusted to changing emphasis in the work 
of teachers colleges. 


W nat ONE woman can do, if she sets her 
mind to it with heart and soul, and how much 
can come from incidental sowing of good seed 
are interestingly illustrated in the case of Miss 
Minster and the Altoona High School Library. 
When its principal expressed the hope that 
some day there would be a room for books 
and a librarian, Miss Minster decided that this 
should come to pass and that she should be the 
librarian—and so it proved. The Altoona 
High School Library sets the pace for many 
others and Miss Minster may well be patterned 
in many a community. 


Nor exoven general attention has been paid 
to the very democratic and most excellent 
scheme worked out at Portland, Ore., of a 
student council within the school system, with 
especial reference to the school library, par- 
ticularly where books are loaned from a central 
library for school use. There is apt to be more 
or less stagnation in circulation within the 
school as well as waste and loss in the handling 
and return of books. The student council in 
Portland faces this difficulty to good result 
by inspiring the use of books and by making 
sure of books being returned either to the cen- 
tral library or the school library. Incidentally, 
where books are loaned from a central library 
for school use there is quite a problem as to 
how circulation should be counted. The scheme 
of allowing for the circulation of each book 
every two weeks is perhaps as fair an estimate 
as can be made. The student council idea 1s 
not only of use in the library, but should lead 
up usefully to the wider application of this 
democratic method when the boys and girls 
become college students. 


New York, with the births since the census 
date, has reached its desired seven million popu- 
lation and is recognizing at last the fact that 
it must be great in its library development, as 
well as in other respects, and must keep up with 
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the procession. Manhattan Borough, with the 
greatest of public libraries and with its forty- 
five branch libraries and eleven sub-branches 
for its diminishing population, is adequately 
supplied, but the great division of the Bronx, 
which is included with Manhattan in the orig- 
inal New York Public Library system, has a 
fast growing population which needs more 
branches and particularly demands a central 
reference library nearer than that at Forty- 
second Street. Brooklyn is making a new start 
on its central library building, and the Board 
of Estimate has provided for seven new branch 
libraries for which it is hoped to select sites 
within the present month, thus rounding up 
Librarian Hill’s great record of more than a 
quarter of a century before he turns over his 
responsibilities to Mr. Ferguson. (Queens has 
now its central library building, but also needs 
new branches for its rapidly expanding popu- 
lation and the Board of Estimate has pro- 
vided for six here. Brooklyn is taking the lead 
in expansion of population and its library board 
receives one application after another for a 
branch in a district whose population has be- 
come that of a small city, and Queens and the 
Bronx are little behind it in population growth. 
There is naturally a good deal of criticism of 
the enormous budget for which Greater New 
York must provide, but when the total library 
appropriations are divided by the number of 
inhabitants it will be noted that the figures 
fall far short of the dollar per capita, which is 
the A. L. A.’s minimum standard. 


Ove or THE EARLIEST legislative acts of the 
new Republic of Czechoslovakia under Presi- 
dent Masaryk—possibly inspired by his Ameri- 
can wife, a sister-in-law of Frederick Leypoldt 

was the establishment, at least on paper, of 
the most complete library system in the world. 
The visitors from other countries at the Prague 
Library Conference of 1926 were surprised 
and gratified at the progress which had been 
made in a decade and the figures reported on 
another page seem colossal. It is to be noted, 
however, that the number of books, of readers 
and of circulated volumes when averaged for 
each library proves rather small and a com- 
pulsory law if prematurely put in operation 
sometimes produces results like the ill success 
of the New York district school law of years 
ago which arbitrarily created libraries in each 
school district so insignificant that they were 
soon forgotten and disappeared from view. 
Nevertheless each library, however small, is a 
beginning and Czechoslovakia bids fair to rival 
Finland, which far outranks the United States 
in literacy. 
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Ow rue lonely island of St. Joseph, on the 
north shore of Lake Huron, there is a small 
building that, owing to its dual functions of 
jail and library may well claim the title of 
Prison Library. Built about thirty years ago 
to house the local lawbreakers until the Cana- 
dian government could remove them to the 
mainland, it was little used. In an island eight 
miles wide and about twenty long, crime condi- 
tions were so satisfactory that the one-man 
police force rarely locked up more than two 
persons per year. 

Fifteen years ago the islanders became “‘li- 
brary-minded,” but no funds were available for 
a suitable structure until the little-used jail was 
chosen. Soon the walls of the two cells were 
transformed by bookshelves and the corridor 
fitted up with more shelves and a large kitchen 
table installed to act as librarian’s desk. In 
one of the cells the children’s books were 
placed, while the other one served to store the 
weighty volumes on philosophy that kind 
friends discarded and sent to the library. 

The heating plant of the building was, and 
is, a large black stove of the general store 
variety that provides ample heat only within 
the three-foot limit. Fuel is supplied by the 
village, but the librarian is required to light the 
fire, sweep the floor and keep the building open 
three afternoons per week, all for a yearly 
salary that does not reach three figures. 

Recently some confusion was caused by the 
robbery of a store and the consequent arrest of 
the suspect. Naturally, the jail was again in 
demand, and the librarian, after a conference 
with the policeman, decided to house the sus- 
pect with the philosophical treatises rather than 
the children’s books as less moving was neces- 
sary. > H. C. Gourlay. 


Tue University oF Arizona reports another 
publication which its library staff prints on a 


hand-press. Jt is about 3 x 5 inches in size, 
each issue is printed on a different color of 
paper, and it is called The Bookmark. There 
was a special number to welcome the new stu- 
dents, which contained a guide to the library 
and library regulations in brief. The Novem- 
ber issue started as follows : 
Tue Liprary’s Day Dirt 
If it takes 1200 pounds of fish daily to satisfy 
Goliath, the sea elephant, it must take two 
pounds of reading matter per day to ease the 
hunger of a Senior, and at least that much per 
week for a Freshie. Reckoning 200 calories 
for a Zane Grey book and 800 for Einstein, 
we have a total of 1600-2400 calories per stu- 
dent. Have you had your calories today ? 
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Current Library Literature 


Intended to index with brief annotation, or excerpts when desirable, articles in 
library periodicals, books on libraries and library economy and other material of 
interest to the profession. The subject headings follow those in Cannons’ “Bibliog- 
raphy of Library Economy,” to which this department makes a continuing supple- 
ment. Readers are requested to note and supply omissions and make suggestions 


ALLEN LuMmBerR Company, Peorta, Itt. Home 
Lovers’ LIBRARY 
Dealer's library leads way to better business. illus. 
Chicago. Building Supply News. 39:123-126. 1930. 
The Home Lovers’ Library of the Allen Lumber Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill, is open to the public. It has 300 text- 
books on architecture, and as many more on decorating 
and landscaping. There are in addition current architec- 
tural and building periodicals, household magazines which 
devote space to home building and beautification, and about 
2500 catalogs of manufacturers of building materials. 


Book PrRIcEs 
Lewis, L. J. Low-priced book editions. South Da- 
kota Lib. Bull, 16:28-33. 1930. 
With classified list of low-priced books—nature, liter- 
ature, travel, biography, novels of distinction, popular 
novels, children’s books, etc. 


Book SELECTION 
Brigham, H. F. Book collections and book service. 
Booklist. 27:1-6. 1930. 
“Three problems which must be met if the selection of 


books and the book service in public libraries are to be 
improved are the organization and systematization of book 
selection and routine and practices, the organization and 
systematization of discarding routine and practices, and 
the collection and intelligent use of government documents. 
The two important problems of book selection is limiting 
the selection aids which are used regularly to a small num- 
ber carefully chosen to meet the needs of the particular 
library; and second, the desirability of using all — 
members of the staff in the selection routine for the good 
of the staff members as well as of the library as a whole.” 


Book Wacon DELIvery 
c Fitch, A. F. The Book Bus in the Arrowhead. 
illus. Lip. Jour. 55:679-681, 1930. 


A typical week’s program of the Hibbing (Minn.) Pub- 
lic Library’s Book Bus. 


Book MAKING 
Kittredge, W. A. The book as a work of art. 
illus. Booklist. 26:419-428. 1930. 


“I wish that librarians might concern themselves more 
with the physical form of books and thus encourage the 
publishers and designers who are doing what they can to 
lomeure the arts of bookmaking. In almost every com- 
munity there are typographers and printers who would find 
much interest in books selected on account of the thorough 
and fine way in which they are made. Every year there 
are special editions of illustrated books, printed at rea- 
sonable prices—books which might well be included in the 
collections of public libraries. In the making of children’s 
books, a special taste and talent is shown. . . . There are 
various publications about book collecting such as The 
Fleuron on England, and The Colophon, now being 
issued in the United States. These publications are not 
too expensive, and would be desirable acquisitions to the 
library. They will give the librarian a clue as to where 
much material can be found.’ 


BorRROWERS 
Clarke, G. E. Borrowers. Lib. World. 23:3-4. 


1930. 
“There are three classes of borrowers—those who want 
a pertiontar book; those who want a book on a particular 
subject; and those who simply want a book to read... . 
What can be done with them [the third class]? Have 
they really got individual feelings and desires or have we 
to deal with them in the mass? I think, a little regret: 
fully, that we must take the latter alternative. It is mis- 
sionary work, and work that we might well be proud 


to do,” 


as to the development of this department. 


CATALOGING 
Hall, A. G. Cataloging problems in county libra- 
ries. Lip. Jour. 55:686-687. 1930. 


“For the catalog at central let me be for once emphati 
and unbending. It is the central pivot, the main bearing, 
on which all our machinery rests, no matter how loosely 
knit our organization, how inadequate our book collection, 
or how small our funds. One thousand books careful! 
chosen, intelligently classified and thoroughly cataloge: 
make a foundation for a far more effective library, both 
for pleasure and information, than thousands of books 
carelessly arranged and completely buried from the public 
by indifferent cataloging, or even, may I whisper it, ir 
some counties by no cataloging at all.” 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 

The July, 1930, issue of Wis. Lib, Bull. (26:204-221 
1930.) is chiefly devoted to the subject | of children’s re: 
ing, wat Theos nity Mary D. Rains on “The Child and the 
Book,” “The Child’s Joy in Reading,” by Flora Emily 
Hottes, “Books "7 the Between Ages,”’ by Sterling Andrus 
Leonard, a list of books of interest to boys and girls 
grades seven and eight; plans for children’s summer read 
ing; and aids for librarians in children’s reading and wor! 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


College and Reference Library Yearbook Number 
Two. Compiled by a Committee of the College and 
Reference Section of the American Library Associa- 
tion. A. L. A., 1930. pap. 146 p. $2. 

Partial contents: «College Library News, 1928-1929; 
Bibliography of American College Library Administration; 
University, College and Reference Library Statistics: Re 
cent Bibliographical Undertakings; Suggestions for Mini- 
mum College Library Standards; Building Plans (Uni 
versities of ITIllinois, Rochester, Cincinnati and Lovola 
University) ; Directory of Librarian in College and Univer 
sity Libraries; Directory of Reference Librarians in Publi 
Libraries. 


County LIBRARIES 
Underwood, Ruth. Yes! we have a library! illus 
Lis, Jour, 55:681-684. 1930. 


Service library stations of the Harris County Public 
Library, Houston, Texas. 


Winning, Margaret. Equalizing library opportu- 
nities: town and country. Lip. Jour. 55 :684-685. 1930. 


An historical, statistical, and international survey o! 
county libraries by the county librarian of the Pull 
Library of Fort Wayne and Allen County, Indiana. 


See also CATALOGING. 


EpvucaTIon, ADULT 


Willard, J. D. Rural adult education and libraries. 
How far have forces of all agencies been mobilized 
to forward library development? Adult Ed. and the 
Lib. 5:67-74. 1930. 


“The extension service in home economics and agricul: 
ture has done more than any other force in the United 
States to focus thinking of communities and leaders o 
community needs. How many of the 5,800 extensior 
workers themselves know what service the county or atate 
library can give or should be enabled to give? How many 
of the 5,800 know how to make effective use of the library 
for themselves? How many, of the 273,518 voluntee: 
leaders in the extension service projects last year ever 
heard of a county library or have any understanding © 
the possibilities in library books and their use?” 

This article is followed by another by F. K. W. Drury 
and Elta Lenart of the A.L.A. Adult Education Office. en 
titled “What Some Libraries Are Actually Doing for Rural 
Readers,”’ which presents in brief form a few answers 
a questionnaire asking county - eee what they actually 
do for their patrons. (p. 75-8 
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Eruics, PRoFESSIONAL 

Suggested Code of E thics for Librarians. 
1930. pap. 4p. Rates in quantities. 

Adopted by the Council of the A.L.A., December, 1929, 


as a suggested code of ethics, and voted to be published 
as a basis of any future code 


GOVERNMENT DocUMENTS 


Horrocks, Sidney. Government publications. 
Assn. Record. n.s. 8:93-104. 1930. 


“This article is concerned chiefly with Sessional papers 
(la, 2a, 2b), Command papers (3), and non-Parliamentary 
papers; for. ‘information regarding lb, Ic, 2c, 2d and 2e, 
the reader is referred to the excellent ‘article by Mr. H. B. 
Lees-Smith on ‘Parliamentary and Official Papers’ in the 
Library Association Record, 1924, vol. ii, new series.” An 
appendix of approximately three pages lists selected govern- 
ment publications (1928) with prices. 


Lib. 


ScHoor Lripraries 

Webb, H. A., comp. The High-School Science Li- 
brary for 1929-1930. Reprinted from the Peabody 
Journal of Education, vol. 8, no. 1, July, 1930. pap. 
l4p. 1930. 


Sixth annual compilation by 
Science. Classified: Science in 
The Forms of Land and Water, 
Flying and Fliers, 


Current 
Community, 
and Travel, 
etc. 


the editor of 
Home and 
Exploration 
Living Creatures of Earth, 


Juntor 
Eells, W. C. Bibliography 


! on Junior Colleges. 
Washington: Govt. Prtg. Off., 


1930. pap. 167p. 25c. 


(U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Office of Education, 
Bull., 1930, no. 2). 

Contains about 25 bibliographical references to libraries. 
LIBRARIES 


Société des Nations. Institut International de Co- 
operation Intellectuelle. Guide des Services Nation- 
aux de Renseignements du Prét et des Echanges In- 
ternationaux. Paris: Institut International de Co- 
opération Intellectuelle, 1930. pap. 49p. (Coordi- 
nation des Bibliothéques ). 

Successor to a previous brochure, La Coordination Jn- 
ternationale des Bibliothéques, published by the Institut in 


1928. Arranged alphabetically by countries. Enumerates 
briefly the address, organization, aims, resources, con- 


ditions of use and means of reproducing material of the 
principal libraries of the world. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles County. Civic Bureau of Music and 
Art. Los Angeles County Culture and the Commu- 
nity. Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, 
Calif. pap. iflus. No pagination. 

The six-page section on Literature describes briefly and 


gives views of the Los Angeles Public Library, Hunt:ng- 
ton Library, etc. 


LipRARY ASSOCIATION 


Chubb, L. Amalgamation—and after. 
sistant, July, 1930. p. 141-148. 1930. 


Presidential address delivered at the 35th annual meet- 
ing, held at Norwich, England, June 11, 1930. The Asso- 
ciation, conducted on more liberal lines than in the past, 
has a membership of 3,000, as compared with 850 in 1927, 
and is the largest organization in Europe of librarians and 
persons interested in the bibliographical sciences. 


Lib. 


As- 


Liprary OF CONGRESS. 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 
Ballou, C. A. 


See PUTNAM, HERBERT 


A laboratory course in applied li- 


brary science—a study. Mich, Lib. Bull, 21:207- 
208. 1930. 


Paper read at the library section of the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club, April 18, at Ann Arbor. The outline of 
study arranged for Detroit high school libraries used the 
laboratory method with supervised study, which seemed to 
be the logical as well as the entertaining method of in 
struction. Two and one-half hours credit per semester 


is allowed, and in two years about fifty pupils have been 
enrolled. 


Ab 


Lirprary WorK WITH CHILDREN 
SJowerman, G. F. A Chief Librarian Looks at 
Work with Children: Pittsburgh's Contribution There- 
to. Pittsburgh, 1930. pap. 22p. 
Address delivered by the librarian of the Washington 
(D. C.) Public Library at the twenty-ninth annual com- 
mencement exercises ot the Carnegie ibrary School in 
Pittsburgh, June 7, 1930, the last before its merger with 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. Discusses the scope, 
purpose, and ideals of sound library work with chil dren; 


its relation to library work for adults; the desirable o-_ 
ties of children’s librarians—their personal and educx 
tional equipment, fundamental training and continuing 


education and training; the status of the children’s libra 
rian; her recognition as to salary and her rank in her own 
library. 


See Liprary 
AND Liprary Coop- 


LIBRARY. 
SCHOOL 


PittspurGH, Pa. CARNEGIE 
Work CHILDREN; 
ERATION. 


Pusiic 
Hodges, Ella. Can we have a service measuring 
stick? What good is it? Ltb. Occurrent. 9:224:226. 
1930. 
“Thus to see our library as one of the important agencies 
of the community, to see the special needs of the com 
munity in the principal phases of common life activities, 


and then to consciously measure our 
needs in a manner of their relative 
onstrate wherein the library is 
of the community 


service against these 
importance Is to dem 
a real piece of the texti ure 


and not merely a cultural appendage 


PutNAM, HERBERT 
Hard, Anne, The nation’s librarian. 
York Herald Tribune Magazine. 
13; 24. 1930. 
“Significantly in this age, Herbert Putnam, impersonalls 
serious, delicately humorous, penetrat ng and above all 


creatively executive, std ands as a combination in himself of 
librarian and educator.” 


illus. New 
July 6, 1930. p. 12- 


RApIO AND LIBRARIES 


Nowell, Charles. Broadcasting and public libra- 
ries. Lib. Assn. Record. n. s. 8:81-92. 1930. 

Abridged from a lecture to the members of the North 

Yestern Branch of the Library Association. ‘ Broadecast- 
ing, by its talks and lectures, has introduced to thousands 
of listeners many subjects of absorbing interest, and 
librarians have been made aware of the relatively 
number of borrowers who strive in their own way 
low up this listening by reading one or more of the hooks 
recommended, What happens to jindividuals listening by 
their own firesides is intensified when a group is listening, 
a group which not only hears the broadcast lecture, but 
discusses it afterwards.”’ For a successful group there are 
three important points to watch: The instrument should he 
a good one; the group leader should be able to elucidate 
points which the lecturer cannot fully explain in the lim 
ited time at his disposal; and the group nucleus should be 
local societies interested in the subjects under discussion 
Two (British) publications of value are The Radio Times 
and The Listener. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIES. See COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


RosENWALD FuND 


Marks, Robert. The library as a culture-museum. 
Lis. Jour. 55:688. 1930. 


“The Rosenwald aid to libraries is one designed to stim- 
ulate rather than support. ts library program is based on 
an effort to implant in the communities of the South a 


realization of the needs for cultural activity and a concep 
tion of the means by which this aid can be realized.’ 


Scuoot AND Liprary CooPERATION 
Foster, M. E. The possibilities in a 
plan of school library administration. 
Notes. 12:134-136. 1930. 
The administration of school libraries in Pittsburgh now 
covers a professional library at the Board of Education 


Building; a library in a teachers’ training school; 16 high 
school libraries with 31 trained librarians; 83 elementary 


schoo) libraries; class-room collections in 24 schools, and 
two stations, 
(Continued at foot of page 
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Berry, Erick. Penny Whistle. Macmillan. $1. 
Glad that Erick Berry has made her Africa live in 

a book for the smaller children. I think that children 

will enjoy it nearly as much as Little Black Sambo, 

especially those who can reproduce the music notes 

Penny Whistle learned.—M. W. 

Davis, Mary Gould. Baker's Dozen. Harcourt, 

Brace. $2. 

This selection of stories which has proved to be of 
lasting interest to children will be most valuable to 
both teachers and parents for telling or reading aloud. 
The collection is so varied that it will be of interest 


to all types and would be a decided asset wherever 
there is a demand for such material.—M. P. 


Everson, Florence M. Puppet Plays for Chil- 
dren, Beckley-Cardy. $1. 

A collection of four plays for puppets and one 
shadow play, with easy and simple directions for 
making and staging the puppets. Would be most 
helpiul for school project work and simplest book 
of its kind 1 have found, May be able to interest 


the county school children with a few copies and hope 
the demand will grow to warrant a larger order. 


—M. W. 


Field, Rachel. Pointed People. Macmillan. 
$1.25. 

A new edition with added poems which will delight 
all ages of children and will help to interest the un- 
initiated in the reading of poetry. Black and white 
silhouettes are most attractive. Must check shelf list 
before ordering for all branches and school collec- 
tion.—M. W. 


The Children’s Librarians’ a 
Notebook a 


THE 


Hader, Berta and Elmer. Lions and Tige) 


and Elephants Too, Longmans, Green. $1.2 
Just the sort of book needed for primary children, 


both in school and out. Because of paper bindine 
will order reenforced binding for the school collec. 


tions.—M. W. 
Morris, Kenneth. Book of the Three Dragons. 

Longmans, Green. $5. 

This is a most attractive retelling of old Welsh 
legends. The book is beautifully bound and contains 
several striking illustrations which are well suited ¢ 
the theme. However, its appeal is quite limited an 


since the book is fairly expensive its use in our /i- 
brary would not be great enough to warrant its 


purchase—M. P. 
O'Donnell, Elliott. The Boys’ Book of Seu 
Mysteries. Dodd, Mead. 


I doubt if this type of book would interest the 
mid-Western “fand-locked” boy. It is made up 
many short, curt reports of unusual happenings at sea 
and would interest only those brought up on sea lore. 
Will not buy.—M. W. 


Palm, Amy. Janda and Greta at Broby Farin. 
Longmans, Green. $2. 
Story of the happenings to two girls on their farm 


home in Sweden. Will not buy—too far remote irom 
life on an ordinary farm home. The story does not 


ring true—M. W. 
These books are actually reviewed by different children’s 


librarians in the field. The name of the reviewer of any 
book will be given upon request. 


SELIGMAN Economic LIBRARY 


Hill, E. C. A priceless treasure of business. Na- 
tion’s Business. 18:33-35, 164, 166. 1930. 


An account of the economic library of 50,000 books, 
pamphlets, autograph letters, broadsides and handbills col- 
lected over a period of fifty years by Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man, professor of Political Economy in Columbia Univer- 
sity, recently sold to the university library, where it is 
known as “The Seligman Collection.” It includes the 
library of American finance collected from 1830 and 1880 
by Albert S. Bolles of Philadelphia, given to Professor 
Seligman by his brothers in 1887 as a wedding present; 
and half of the remarkable collection assembled by Francis 
Place. It is especially strong in Brit’sh patent office re- 
ports, German Socialistic and Communistic literature, 
early English and American labor periodicals, and the 
early literature of fire and life insurance, The collection 
on the Bank of England and the early projects for land 
banks is probably unique. The Americana of the library 
is of the greatest interest and importance. 


Teacuers 


American Association of Teachers Colleges. A 
Department of the National Education Association. 
Ninth Yearbook 1930. pap. 160p. 

Standards recommended for the libraries of teachers 
colleges and normal schools, p. 134-135. ‘Each teachers 
college shall have at least 15,000 imax exclusive of 
public documents and bound periodicals. For normal 
schools offering only two and three year curriculums the 
minimum shal] be 10,000 volumes. It is recommended 
that by 1940 these minima shall be increased to 25,000 
and 17,000 respectively. In computing the oeenber of 
volumes in a library not over 15 per cent shall be allowed 
for duplicates.” Recommended percentages for the distri- 
bution of books among the Dewey decimal classifications 
are given, (See p. 741 of this issue.) 


Tuerts, Book 
Partridge, Robert. Public library thefts. Ln. and 
Book World. 19:387-388. 1930. 

“The psychological explanation is that these thefts aris: 
from a misconception on the part of the pilferer regarding 
public property. his conscience ever pricks him he 
argues to himself, curiously enough, that the things in the 
library, being public property, are there for anyone to 
take. If he does not avail himself of the opportunity, 
somebody else will. . The power of publicity has not 
been sufficiently utilized. Occasional Settles im the local 
newspapers, honestly informing citizens of the losses sus 
tained by their libraries, and appealing to the good nature 
of the public, soliciting its aid to protect its own property, 


might also help.” 
THORDARSON LIBRARY 


Bay, J. C. Bibliotheca Thordarsoniana; a private 
collection of scientific and technological literatur: 
illus. por. In: Bibliographical —_ of America. 
Papers. v. 23. Part One, 1929. p. 1-17. 

The private library of Chester "h. Thordarson of the 
Thordarson Electric Company, Chicago, contains abe ut 
25,000 books, original sources and monumental! 
works covering the history and development of science ani 


technology. His collection of Icelandica and Island 
Americana ranks third in the country, Cornell University 
(the Fiske Collection) and Harvard University having 


more extensive collections, 
Toronto (Ont.) CENTRAL CrrcuLating Lrprary 
] 


Miller, E. V. D. Impressions of Toronto’s new |: 
brary. illus. Lis. Jour. 55 :689-690. 1930. 


Brief account of the dedication of the new Toronto Ce! 
tral Circulating Library. 
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Index to Material on Libraries 


Tue rottowinc INDEX to the material on 
libraries, books and reading in some of the 
most recent readers has been compiled by 
Elizabeth O. Williams of the Los Angeles 
City School Library to aid the teacher in 
bringing a wider understanding of the use of 
hooks and libraries to every boy and girl from 
the first through the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary school. 


I, HISTORY OF BOOKS 
Learn to Study Readers. 
Ginn. 

Book III. Horn Book and New England Primer. 
p. 271-274. 

Book [V. Story Books of Colonial Children. — p. 

247-25 

Book Y. Story r ‘How Man Has Left Records. 

p. 190-209. 


Horn, Ernest, and others. 


Reading Hour. Rowland, S. V., and others. Win- 
ston. 
Sook IV. New Trails. The Talking Paper. p. 
25-327, 
Walker, Alberta, and others. Mer- 
sixth Book Making Long Ago. p. 243-254. 
Thought Study Readers. Spencer, e R., and others. 
Lyons & Carnahan, 
Book V. Books of Yesterday. p. 178-189. 


II. USE OF BOOKS 


(Contents, Index, Dictionary, and Encyclopedia) 


Bolenius Readers (rev. ed.) Bolenius, E. M. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 
Fourth. How to Read a Textbook. (Also use of 
the encyclopedia). p. 42-44. 
Use of the Encyclopedia. p. 45-46, 125. 
How to Use the Dictionary. p. 160-161. 
Dictionary and Encyclopedia Lessons.  p. 
166, 198, 208, 250, 286. 
Children’s Own Readers. Pennell, M. E., and Cusack, 

A. M. Ginn. 

Books III-VI. Little Dictionary. Illustrated. 

Good Reading. Manly, J. M., and others. Scribner. 

Book V. Using Reterence Books. p. 78-79. 

Learning How to Use an Article from 

an Encyclopedia. p. 85. 

and Fanctes. Lewis, W. D., 
L. Winston. 

Fourth, Why Books Have Indexes. p. 261. 

44 Your Own Dictionary. p. 34-35. 
Individual Progress Reading. Suhrie, A. L., and Gee, 
M. G. World. 

Book I-IV. Each book gives information about 
copyright, acknowledgment, dedication, 
and contents written simply with ex- 
planations for children. 

Learn to Study Readers. Horn, Ernest, and athers. 
Ginn. 


Book II. How to. Use the Table of Contents. 


p. 77-7 
Using the Table of Contents. p. 192. 
Book IIT. The Telephone Book.  p. 69-78. 
Learning to Use the Index. p. 185-187. 
Using the Table of Contents. p. 284-285. 


and Rowland, 


School Library News 


Book IV. Title Page. 
Using an Index. p. 90-91. 
An Index Lesson, p, 204-207. 


Learning to Use Keterence Books. _ p. 
286-288 


Using the Table of Contents. p. 344. 
How to Use an Index. p. 29-33. 
Dictionary Test Lesson on 
Words. p. 55-506. 
An Index Lesson. p. 
Newson Readers. WHardy, R. L. 
Newson. 


Book I. Good Times. In This 
(Contents. ) 
Pathway to Reading. 
Silver, Burdett. 


p. 68-71. 


Sook) 
Locating 


Book. p. 121. 


Coleman, B. B., and others 


Fourth. Making a Dictionary. p. 93. 
Alphabet Practice. p. 56. 
Fifth. Dictionary, Making. p. 90. 
Sixth, Using Reference Books. p. 144. 
Scouting Through. Lewis, W. D., and Rowland, 
A. L. Winston. 
Sixth. Using the Dictionary. p. 69-73. 


Two Books are Better Than One. p. 292. 
Stone's Silent Reading. Stone, C. R. Houghton Mit- 
flin. 
Book IV, Learning to Recognize and Pronounce 
Words. p. 280-28). 
Little Dictionary. p. 282-293. 
Book V. Practice Exercises to Gain Speed in 
Finding Words in the Dictionary. p. 
146-149, 
Using the Little Dictionary. 
Book VI. Using the Little Dictionary. 
Story and Study Readers. 
Johnson. 


Third. Know Your Book. 


p. 284-285. 
p. 314. 


Gecks, M. C., and others. 


(Contents.) p. 131, 


Fourth. the Little Dictionary (explanation of its 
use). 343-352. 
Fifth. Using the 25. 


Dictionary Practice Exercises. p. 4°. 
Little Dictionary. p. 406-416. 
Study Readers. Walker, Alberta, and others. 
Merrill. 
Second. Finding Out. p. 10. 
Finding What the Cover Tells. p. 11. 
Finding a Story (Contents). p. 12-15 


Third. Using the Table of Contents. p. 11. 
Fifth. Getting Acquainted with Your Book.  p 
216. 
Thought Study Readers. 


Spencer, P. R., and others. 
Lyons & Carnahan. 


Book IV. Do You Know Your Reading Book? 
9-93. 
( Title, table of contents, index.) 
How to Use Your Dictionary. p. 222- 
? 


Book VI. Let the Atlas Help You. 
Whys and Wherefores. \Vewis, W. 
A. L. Winston. 

Fifth. Using the Dictionary. 
Work and Play Books. 
M. B. Macmillan. 
Book I. Round the Year. 

(contents). 
Book II. Friendly Stories. 
(contents). 


p. 71-78. 


D., and Rowland, 


p. 68-72. 


Gates, A. [., and Huber, 
Your Book. p. 163 


Your Book.  p. 226 
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II]. CARE OF BOOKS 


Facts and Fancies. Lewis, W. D., and Rowland, 
A. L. Winston. 
Fourth. Facts and Fancies. What a Book Said. 
p. 10-11 
Learn to Study Readers. Horn, Ernest, and others. 
Ginn. 
Book I. How to Mark Your Place. p. 12-13. 
Do You Know How to Keep a Book 
Clean? p. 14. 
De You Know How to Open a New 
Book? p. 30-31. 
300k V. How Books Are Spoiled. p. 52-54. 
Silent Readers. Lewis, W. D., and Rowland, A. L. 
Winston. 
Fourth. What a Library Book Said. p. 98. 
Stone's Silent Reading. Stone, C. R. Houghton 
Mifflin. 
Book VI. Preparing This Book for Use. p. 1. 
Rules for the Care of Books. p. 2. 
Story and Study Readers. Gecks, M. C., and others. 
Johnson. 
Fifth. Your New Book. p. 9-11. 
Study Readers. Walker, Alberta, and others. Mer- 
rill. 
Third. Opening and Care of Books. p. 1-5. 
Books to Put Away. p. 210-211. 
3rownies Book Shelf. p. 209. 


IV. LIBRARIES 


Child Library Readers. Elson, W. H., and Runkel, 
L. E. Scott, Foresman. 
Book I. Some Books for the Room Library. — p. 
174 


74. 
Book II. Some Books for the Room Library. p. 
237 


Book III. A Child’s Library. p. 313-314. 
Citizenship Plays. Hubbard, Eleanore. Sanborn. 
The First American Library; a Play in One Act. 
p. 95-106. 
Do and Learn Readers. White, M. L., and Hanthorn, 
Alice. American Book Co. 
Book I. Our Friends at Home and School. 
The Librarian. p. 147-148. 
Our Library. p. 149-151. 
Open Door Readers. Neal, E. A., and Storm, O. P. 
Macmillan. 

Second. The Library. p. 98-101. 

Study Readers. Walker, Alberta, and others. Mer- 
rill. 

Third. Book Brownies Library. p. 7-9. 

Thought Study Reader. Spencer, P. R., and others. 
Lyons & Carnahan. 

Book VI. Our Friend the Library. p. 287-295. 
(Registration—the use of catalog and 
classification. ) 

Treasure Trails. Harper, Wilhelmina, and Hamilton, 
A. J. Macmillan. 
Books I-IV contain a letter with a library list. 


V. BOOKS AND READING—BOOK LISTS 


Child Story Readers. Freeman, F. M., and others. 
Lyons & Carnahan. 
Book IV. Keeping a Record of Your Reading. p. 
19-20. 
Books V and VI. “Books to Read’—following each 
selection. 
Facts and Fancies. Lewis, W. D., and Rowland, 
A. L. Winston. 
Fourth. Aboard the Good Boat “Books.” p. 36-39. 
Laidlaw Readers. Dressel, Herman, and others. 
Laidlaw. 
Primer. Good Stories. p. 62-64. 
First. Good Stories. p. 16-17. 


THE Liprary JouRNa! 
Learn to Study Readers. Horn, Ernest, and others. 


Ginn. 
Book IV. What to Remember About Stories and 
Poems. p. 26-32. 
Lincoln Readers. Davidson, Isobel, and Anderson 
C. J. Laurel. 
Fourth. Never Without a Book (Abraham Lin- 
coln). p. 2. 
Newson Readers. WHardy, R. L., and Bryce, C. T 
Newson. 
Book I. Times. For Our Bookshelf. p. 


Book II. Pv Door. For Our Bookshelf. p. 206- 
207. 
Book III. Storyland. For Our Bookshelf. p. 286- 
287. 
The Land of Story Books. p. 16-17. 
Book IV. Book Friends. Authors and Artists We 
Like. p. 327-328. 
For Our Bookshelf. p. 349-351. 
Making Stories Come Alive. p. 252. 
Interesting Books About Birds. p. 157- 
158 


Lewis Carroll and His Books. p. 59-62. 
Pathway to Reading. Coleman, B. B., and others. 
Silver, Burdett. 

Second. When Mother Reads. p. 164-165. 
Reading Hour. Rowland, S. V., and others. Winston 
Book IV. Johnston, A. F. Book Houses. p. 1. 

Booklists. p. 21. 
A Book-House Friend. p. 259-261. 
Brief Book lists follow each chapter. 
Scouting Through. Lewis, W. D., and Rowland, A. L. 
Winston. 
Sixth. Reading Poetry. p. 187-195. 
Silent Readers. Lewis, W. D., and Rowlarmd, A. L 
Winston. 
Fifth. What Shall I Read? p. 126-129. 
Stone’s Silent Reading. Stone, C. R. Houghton Mif- 


flin. 
Book IV. What Do You Read at Home? p. 155- 


156. 
Book V. Books That Boys and Girls Like. p. 280. 
Interesting Informational Books. p. 282. 
Book VI. Books That Boys and Girls Like. p. 54- 
59. 


Study Readers. Walker, Alberta, and others. Mer- 
ill. 


. Making a Bookcase for Father. p. 26-35. 
Books and Reading. p. 28, 34, 35, 40. 
Story Book Friends. p. 15-16. 

. What Books Give Us. p. 1-3. 

Making Book Friends Come to Life.  p. 
130-136. 


Bookbinding Exhibit in Brussels 


Booxsrxpixcs belonging to periods from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century are being shown 
at the Royal Library in Brussels. A second 
exhibit of bookbindings from the seventeenth 
century down to our day will follow within a 
few months. About 550 bookbindings figure 
in the first exhibit. They are of great variety 
and yet every one distinctly belongs to its 
epoch. As the organizers of the exhibit point 
out, only the twentieth century has dared to 
break away from symmetry in book covers and 
all these bindings from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century observe the same laws of har- 
mony and symmetry. 
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In The Library World 


Los Angeles County Dedicates 
Branch 


Ox Friday, June 27, over a hundred libra- 
rians, attending the A. L. A. convention in Los 
Angeles, motored to Palos Verdes Estates to 
attend the dedication exercises of the new li- 
brary building, a branch of the Los Angeles 
County System. 

The building 
of reinforced 
concrete and de- 
signed by Myron 

H. Hunt, was 
erected at a cost 
of $60,000 pro- 
vided through a 
bond issue voted 
by Palos Verdes 
Library District. 
Another $30,000 
was used for the 
site, landscaping, 
and furniture. 
On the main 
floor entering 
from the park is 
a long reading 
room 80 by 26 
feet, adjoining 
which is a child- 
ren’s room 35 by 
24 feet, and the 
main stack 34 by 26 feet. There is also a 
work room on this floor with a rest room 
for employees. Opening off of this floor there 
is a large garden enclosed open air reading 
room or patio, with covered porch. On the 
floor below is an exhibit hall, 48 by 24 feet, for 
month to month shows of paintings, sculptures, 
prints, etc.; it will also be used for chamber 
music, lectures, and meetings of local bodies. 
Jack of the exhibit hall is a large storage vault 
for paintings, rare books, and art objects, a 
large unpacking room, and boiler room. The 
high ceilings on both floors are arranged for 
two additional mezzanines for stack space, 
ultimately estimated to take care of 30,000 
volumes. 

The hand-made walnut furniture is pat- 
terned after real pieces of antique Italian de- 
sign and was all made by the Palos Verdes 
Guild at Portuguese Bend. The books, libra- 
rian, and cataloging are furnished by the Los 
Angeles County Library under contract with 
Palos Verdes Library District, but the trustees 
plan to purchase some books each year and 
expect to receive gifts. 


Palos Verdes Estates Library, a branch of Los Angeles 
County 


Bronx Library Urged 


A. Movement to obtain from the Board of Es- 
timate funds for a public reference library in 
the Bronx was started August 29, when 200 
residents of that borough attended the first of 
a series of rally meetings in the auditorium of 
the Fordham Branch Library. Colonel Daniel 
P. Sullivan, civic worker, presided. Letters in 
support of the 
movement were 
received from 
Chancellor — Fl- 
mer Ellsworth 
Brown of New 
York Univer- 
sity and the 
Rev. William J. 
Duane, S. J., 
president of 
Fordham Uni- 
versity, both of 
whom had been 
invited to attend 
the meeting. 
Colonel Sullivan, 
in stressing the 
need for the pro- 
posed library, as- 
serted that agi- 
tation for it had 
been in progress 
for two months. 
He said that as a result of this movement an 
item of $25,000 had been included in the Board 
of Estimate’s next budget and would come up 
for a hearing in October. Of this amount 
$20,000 would be used for the purchase of 
books and the remainder would be set aside to 
pay the librarian and other expenses, he said. 


Library Station in Business 
Arcade 


T ne Carnecie Linrary at Alliance, Ohio, has 
a library booth which forms a part of the 
Arcade News Stand near the entrance to the 
principal business arcade on Main Street in 
Alliance. This station was opened in 1927 
with approximately six hundred adult volumes. 
The contract has been on a monthly rental 
basis, the rent to include the service of at- 
tendance on the public, except on Saturday aft- 
ernoons and evenings, when a representative 
from the Main Library is in charge. Almost 
from the beginning the station attracted many 
people who had not been in the habit of using 
the Main Library, while others began to take 
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books more frequently because it was conve- 
nient for them while shopping. The counter 
for charging books opens directly on the arcade 
and beneath is a glass case for the display of 
books. During the past three years it has 
proved that the publicity received by the Li- 
brary as a whole has been of as great benefit 
as the circulation of books from the booth. 
Many patrons who register at the station begin 
later to frequent the Main Library, which is on 
a hill several blocks from the business section 
of the city. The 
station is open 
very nearly as 
many hours as 
the Main Li- 
brary. Requests 
to have books 
reserved are re- 
ceived there in 
the same manner 
as they are re- 
ceived at the Li- 
brary. Patrons 
are told, how- 
ever, that be- 
cause of limited 
space at the sta- 
tion they cannot 
return Main Li- 
brary books 
there and must 
return all station 
books to the station. About a year ago a collec- 
tion of approximately one hundred attractive 
books for little children, mostly “easy books,” 
was placed at the station as an accommodation 
to parents, who are permitted to borrow them 
on their cards. The lessees of the building 
appreciate having the library station in the 
arcade and when the news stand was tem- 
porarily vacant during a change in ownership, 
they permitted the library to continue the sta- 
tion without rental charge, except for heating 
and lighting. The rent has been reasonable 
and it has been found that the cost per book 
circulation, even with a liberal allowance for 
Main Library overhead expense, has been less 
than that of the library system as a whole. 


Prizes For Best Essay 


Tue New York Liprary Assocration is of- 
fering prizes for the best essay on Library 
Publicity, submitted at the annual meeting in 
Albany, October 14-17. The paper may be 
either an account of Library Publicity achieved, 
plans for such publicity, or attractive ways of 
calling attention to the library service within 
the building or through window displays, club 
meetings, newspaper, or any other sources. 
Papers are not to exceed 500 words in length. 


Alliance Book Station in the Business Arcade 
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Graded List of Children’s Books 


Unoer the direction of a committee of the 
American Library Association, Nora Beust, li- 
brarian of the School of Education Library, 
University of North Carolina, has compiled a 
Graded List of Books for Children with the 
needs of both teacher and librarian in mind. 
No text-books as such are included, only books 
for general reading, supplemented with titles 
which meet local 
school needs. 
For the conve- 
nience of teach- 
ers libra- 
rians, a list of 
reference books 
useful for the 
first nine grades 
has been added 
and the editor 
has provided a 
general subject 
index, basing the 
choice of subject 
headings largely 
on those indi- 
cated in the 
Children’s Cata- 
log, compiled by 
Minnie Earl 
Sears. There are 
three lists: Section A, picture books and easy 
reading books for children in grades one, two, 
and three; Section B, titles for fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grade pupils ; Section C, for seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade children. All grades 
in which a book may be used are designated 
after the individual entry. The volume is pub- 
lished by the American Library Association, 
Chicago, III. 


Two Cities Cooperate Over 
Radio 


Prosasty the first case to be recorded where 
two libraries in different cities cooperate on 
weekly radio book talks is that of the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Public Library and the Daven- 
port, Iowa, Public Library, which are 175 miles 
apart. Every week during the past two years 
the Des Moines Public Library has broadcast 
a program consisting of book reviews, but since 
the synchronization of stations WHO at Des 
Moines and WOC at Davenport, the two libra- 
ries have decided to cooperate with the book 
programs, although all programs will be broad- 
cast from the Des Moines studio. 
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Standards for Teachers Colleges 


AMonG THE ITEMS to be considered by the 
Committee on Standards and Surveys, Amer- 
ican Associations of Teachers Colleges, during 
the year were the standards for teachers college 
and normal school libraries, which were pre- 
sented to the Association in Boston, again in 
greater detail by Dr. George W. Rosenlof at 
Cleveland last year, and which were laid on the 
table for consideration at this year’s meeting. 
During the year the Committee secured the as- 
sistance of a number of interested librarians 
in teachers colleges, and members of various 
library associations working on the problems of 
library standards. As a result of this coopera- 
tion the Committee was able to prepare a set of 
standards for teachers college and normal school 
libraries which embodied all the essential ele- 
ments of Dr. Rosenlof’s proposal of last vear 
and some additional refinements, approved by 
the representatives of the library groups and 
by Dr. Rosenlof, which would make the stan- 
dards easier to administer. The Committee 
recommended the substitution of the revised 
standards for the standards as submitted last 
year. The standards adopted are as follows: 

1. Books and Periodicals: Each teachers 
college shall have at least 15,000 volumes, ex- 
clusive of public documents and bound pe- 
riodicals. For normal schools offering only 
two or three vear curriculums the minimum 
shall be 10,000 volumes. It is recommended 
that by 1940 these minima shall be increased to 
25,000 and 17,000, respectively. In computing 
the number of volumes in a library not over 15 
per cent shall be allowed for duplicates. The 
hooks should be distributed among the various 
classifications in approximately the following 
order : 


CLASS SUBJECT Per CENT 
(X0-099.9 General Library Bound Periodicals... 7.5 
100-199.9 Philosophy and Psychology ......... 5.0 
200-299.9 Religion and Bible Stories........... 25 
300-399.9 Sociology and Education............. 20.0 
400-499.9 Language and Philology............ Zo 
900-999.9 History and Geography ............. 20.0 

(These proportions should be revised from time to 


time in order that they may be adjusted to changing 
emphasis in the work of teachers colleges. ) 

Each teachers college library shall provide 
not less than 150 periodicals appropriate to the 
academic, cultural and professional needs of the 
institution. Parts 2, 3, 4 and 5 are to be con- 
sidered only as recommendations. 

2. Training School Library: Each teachers 
college or normal school should also provide at 
least one (if elementary and secondary training 
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schools are separately housed, separate libraries 
are desirable) training school library, which 
will be administered by the teachers college li- 
brary and which will serve the needs of the 
training school students and serve also as a 
model and practice unit for the teachers college 


students. The books in the training school li- 
brary may be counted in the minimum total 
but not to exceed 20 per cent of the total. 

3. Staff: Each teachers college or normal 
school with an enrollment of less than 1000 
“full-time” students should employ at least two 
full-time librarians in addition to the librarian 
or librarians in charge of the training school 
libraries. An additional full-time librarian 
should be employed for each additional 500 full- 
time students or major fraction thereof above 
1000. These librarians should have academic 
qualifications equal to those prescribed for reg- 
ular faculty members in Standard V-B. This 
training should include at least one year’s work 
in an approved library school. These librarians 
should be accorded the same privileges as any 
other members of the instructional staff. As- 
sistants should be employed as needed to care 
for necessary clerical and routine work in the 
library. Additional assistance should be pro- 
vided as needed in colleges offering a definitely 
organized curriculum for the training of spe- 
cial teacher-librarians. 

4. Budget: Each teachers college or normal 
school with an enrollment of less than 1000 
“full-time” students should apportion annually 
to the library not less than 7 per cent of the 
entire college budget for current expenses ex- 
clusive of capital outlay and such supplementary 
business operations as dormitories, cafeterias 
and book stores. For enrollments more than 
1000 and less than 1500 the per cent should not 
be less than 6 and for enrollments over 1500 the 
per cent should not be less than 5. This amount 
should be apportioned to salaries, books and 
other items in approximately the following 


proportions : Per Cent 
1. Salaries and wages............... 55 
2: Labvary supplies... 
4. Printing and publications......... 2 
5. Binding and repairs .............. 5 


5. Physical Equipment: The library should 
be housed so as to provide reasonable safety 
from fire for the stacks; adequate provision 
for reading, reference work, and use of pe- 
riodicals; accessions, cataloging work 
rooms ; librarian’s office, reserve book and loan 
desk service; library methods classrooms, and 
the equipment necessary for efficient service 
in all departments of the library. 


Important Italian Books 
Published Within the Last 
Five Years 


Compiled by Leonitpa I. SANSONE 
Italian Librarian, Aguilar Branch, New York 
Public Library 
Historical Novels 


Bacchelli, Riccardo. Diavolo al Pontelungo. 
Ceschina, Milan. 1927. 2 vol. 

Corra, Bruno. Passatore. Alpes, Milan, 1929. 

Gasparotti, Luigi. Sparvieri. Treves, Milan, 
1928. 

Monti, Allessandro A. L’Avventura di Luchino 
Tarigo. Ceschina, Milan, 1929. 

Novelli, Enrico. Fiamma su la balzana. Bem- 
porad, Firenze, 1928. 

Zuccoli, Luciano. Scandolo delle Baccanti. 
Treves, Milan, 1929. 


For Students of Italian (edited with notes and 
vocabulary) 

Bracco, Roberto. Piccolo santo. Century. 

Cowper, F. A. G. Italian folk tales and folk 
songs. Chicago Univ. 

Farina, SS. Fra le corde di un contrabasso. 
Chicago Univ. 

Fucini, Renato. Novelle e poesie. Chicago 
Univ. 

Marraro, H. R. Contemporary Italian short 
stories. Holt. 

Pirandello, Luigi. Cosi e se vi pare. 

Reinhard and de Filippis. Novelle Italiane 
moderne, Century. 

Wilkins and Altrocchi. Jtalian short stories. 
Heath. 


Books Reflecting Contemporary Italian Thought 


Angiolietti, G. B. Giorno del guidizio. Ribet, 
Torino, 1928. 

Borgese, G. A. Ottocento Europeo. Treves, 
Milano, 1927. 

Croce, Benedetto. Storia d’Italia. Bari, La- 
terza, 1928. 

Gentile, Giovanni. Educazione e la scuola laica. 
Vallecchi, Firenze, 1927. 

Gentile, Giovanni. Fascismo e cultura. Treves, 
Milano, 1928. 

Pagano, Luigi. Fionda di Davide. Saggi critici. 
Bocca, Torino, 1928. 

Papini, Giovanni. Sant’ Agostino Vallecchi. 
Firenze, 1929, 

Volpe, Gioacchino. Guerra, dopoguerra fas- 
cismo. La Nuova Italia, Venezia, 1928. 

Volpe, Gioacchino, /talia in cammino, l'ultimo 
50 anni. Treves, Milano, 1928. 


Contemporary Fiction 


Andrea, Duchessa d’. Rovine di stelle. Ces- 
china, Milano. 


THE Liprary Jov. 


Avancini, Avancino. La sensitiva. 
Milano. 

Bacchelli, Riccardo. Citta degli amanti. Ces- 
china, Milano. 

Bontempelli, Massimo, Figlio di due madre. 
Mondadori, Milano. 

Brocchi, Virgilio. M]iti. Mondadori, M 

Chiesa, Francesco. Villadorna. Mond: 
Milano. 


Comisso, Giovanni. Gente di mare. V. | 
Milano. 

Deledda, Grazia. Vecchio e i fanciulli. 
Milano. 

Maj, Bianca de. Pagare e tacere. 
Milano. 


Moretti, Marino. Casa del santo 
Treves, Milano. 

Parodi, Mario. Fanciullo e la preda. T eves, 
Milano. 
Perri, Francesco. 
Milano. 
Vergani, Orio. Jo, povero negro. Treves, 

Milano. 
Viani, Lorenzo. Angio, uomo d’acqua. Alpes, 
Milano. 


Emigranti. | Mondadori, 


Easy ITaLtANn Books For ADULTS 
Tales of Chivalry 


Causa, Cesari. Racconti delle fate.  Salani. 
I cavalieri della tavola rotonda. 
Cavezzi, Carlo. Storia dei paladini di Francia. 
Fulvia, pseud. Novelle indiane. Hoepi. 
Guerino il meschino. Bertieri, 1928. 
Mille e una notte. 
Povero Fornaretta (ill. by Marini). 
Bertieri, 1925. 
Reali di Francia. 
Schmidt, Christopher. Genoveffa. 
Lorenzini, Carlo. Avventure di Pinocchio. 


Bemporad (ill. by Mussino). 
Religious Books 


Dandolo, Milly. Storia di Gesu. Internazion- 
ale. 
Gallina, P. C. Parabola di Gesu. Fiorentina, 
1927. 
Lucarini, Ostilio. Racconto della bibbia. Mon- 
dadori, 1924. 
Revelli, Mariz. 
Treves, 1928. 
Lives of the following saints: 
St. Luigi Gonsaga 
St. Augustine 
St. Catherine 
St. Clara of Assisi 
St. Jeanne d’Arc 
St. Francesco d’Assisi (simplest is by 
Mariz Revelli) 
St. Teresa 


Racconto degli Evangeli. 
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“Recent German Books 
Selected by Dr. JoHN A. WaLz, 


Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Harvard University 


Waldemar. Himmelsvolk. Ein Buch 
sit Blumen, Tieren und Gott. (Heavenly 
ole. A Book of Flowers, Animals and 


vf) Berlin, 1921, Schuster & Loeffler. 


t an animal book in the usual sense, but a 

showing the divine spirit in animate and in- 

te creation, appealing to children and adults. 

fils is the author of the widely known Die 

Maja und lhre Abenteuer (The Bee Maja 

Her Adventures), also of Das Anjekind 

“a, the Child), Schuster & Loeffler (Berlin, 

), the tragic story of a strange girl living a 

luwyly life with her father in the wildness of 

the North German heath; of Indienfahrt (My 

Journey in India), Rutten & Loening, Frankiurt 

a. M., 1916 and later, a strangely fascinating ac- 

count of the weirdness and mysticism of nature 
and life in India. 


Grimm, Hans. l’olk Ohne Raum. (People 
without Land.) 2 vol. A. Langen, Munich, 
1926. 


The plight of the German people as the result 
of the war, as seen by a German patriot; realistic 
and well written. 


Kolbenheyer, E. G. Amor Dei. Ein Spinoza- 
Roman. Munich, Geo. Miller, fifth ed., 


1917. 


Kolbenheyer, born in Hungary, is one of the 
leading German novelists—though little known out- 
side of Germany. His Spinoza novel gives a sym- 
pathetic picture of the great philosopher on the 
background of Jewish and Dutch life in Amster- 
dam and The Hague during the seventeenth cen- 
tury; somewhat impressionistic. Kolbenheyer is 
also the author of three strong novels dealing with 
the life and times of Paracelsus. 


Lons, Hermann. Sammtliche Werke. (Collectea 
Works.) 8 vol. Hesse & Becker, Leipzig, 
1924. 


Léns is one of the best writers on nature and 
animal life. Aus Forst und Flur (From Forest 
and Meadow) gives realistic and at the same time 
poetic pictures of animal life in Northern Ger- 
many, especially the Luneburger Heide in Han- 
over. Niedersachsisches Skizzenbuch (Low Saxon 
Sketchbook) pictures the North German land- 
scape and country life. Widu. Ein Neues Tier- 
buch (Widu. A New Animal Book), A. Spon- 
holtz, Hanover, 1917, describes the daily life of 
animals in the woods and fields of Northern Ger- 
many. Animals are to Lons individualities. His 
novels give realistic pictures of German life. 
Dahinten in der Heide (Back Yonder in the 
Heath) is a wholesome story of a man who meets 
‘defeat in the city but builds for himself a new 
life as tiller of the soil. Die Hauser von Ohlen- 
dorf (The Houses of Ohlendorf) is a romance of 
a German village. Der Wehrwolf (The Were- 


wolf) is a powerful story of the horrors of the 
Thirtv Years’ War as experienced by the peasants 
of a North German village. 
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Mann, Thomas. Gesammelte Werke. (Collected 
Works.) 10 vol., Berlin, S. Fischer, 1922ft. 
Including  Buddenbrooks, Novellen (Short 
Stories), Der Zauberberg (The Magic Mountain), 
Betrachtungen Eimes Unpolitischen (Meditations 
of a Man Outside of Politics). Thomas Mann's 
latest story is Mario und der Zauberer ( Mario and 
the Magician), Berlin, S. Fischer, 1930; an in- 
teresting experience in an Italian summer resort 
with a tragical ending, showing the author's power 
of realistic description and keen psychological 
analysis. 
Toller, Ernst. (Mass-man. ) 
G. Kiepenheuer, Potsdam, 1925. 
strong characteristic expressionistic 
drama representing the proletarian upheaval in 


Europe. 
Jakob, Gansemannchen. 


Wassermann, Das 
(The Goose-man.) Berlin, S. Fischer, 1915. 
The story of a musical genius who _ learns 
through bitter experience that life demands hu- 
manity even from the genius, not merely single- 
ness of purpose and devotion to work. A power- 
ful novel of German life in the second part of the 
nineteenth century. 


Zahn, Ernst. Helden des Alltags. (Everyday 
Heroes.) Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlagsan- 


stalt, 1905 and later. 

Stories of Swiss life showing the heroism of 
ordinary men and women; clear and vigorous style. 
Herrgottsfaden (Gossamers), forty-first ed., 1921; 
the conflict of two strong personalities on the back- 
ground of a peasant community in the Swiss Alps; 
interesting plot, lifelike characters, vigorous style. 


Series 
Deutsche Literatur. (German Literature.) 
Leipzig, Philip Reclam jun., 1930ff. Ed. by 
Professors Kindermann of Danzig, Brecht 
of Munich, Kralik of Vienna. 

A collection of the most important literary and 
cultural documents of the German people extend- 
ing from the early Middle Ages to the end of the 
nineteenth century. It is divided into twenty-five. 
Each of the series may be purchased separately. 
When completed, the collection will contain all that 
is most worth while in German literature. Sev- 
eral volumes have appeared so far. 

Work of Reference 
Reallexikon der Deutschen Literaturgeschichte. 
(Encyclopedia of German Literary His- 
tory.) Ed. by P. Merker and W. Stammler, 
Berlin. 3 vol. De Gruyter, 1925-29. (A 
fourth supplementary volume is announced 
for 1930.) 

An up-to-date and thoroughly reliable presenta- 
tion of the various literary forms, schools, influ- 
ences, etc., to be met with in German literature, 
with valuable bibliographies. 

Magazines 
Velhagen und Klasings Monatshefte. 
Velhagen & Klasing. 

Westermann’s Monatshefte, Praunschweig, G. 
Westermann, high-class, illustrated monthly maga- 
zines for the general public, with a wide range 
of subjects. 


Berlin, 


Rural Library Extension 
Institute 


Tue rirst Rural Library Extension Institute 
was held at the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, June 30- 
July 18, 1930, in connection with the ninth an- 
nual Rural Leadership Summer School of the 
College of Agriculture. The Institute was 
held under the auspices of the American Li- 
brary Association Committee on Library Ex- 
tension, with the cooperation of the A. L. A. 
Board of Education for Librarianship and the 
Carnegie Corporation. The cooperation of the 
University of Wisconsin in providing class 
rooms on the agricultural campus, and adequate 
dormitory facilities and a hospitable environ- 
ment; and the cordiality and helpfulness of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission through 
its secretary, Mr. C. B. Lester, in making their 
facilities available and releasing Miss Harrtet 
C, Long, head of the Traveling Library De- 
partment, for conducting the course in County 
Library Service, were important factors in 
making the Institute a success. The fine spirit 
of interest and cooperation on the part of the 
Wisconsin Library School through the Prin- 
cipal, Miss Mary Emogene HWazeltine, and 
others of the faculty, and their willingness for 
Institute students to make use of material at 
the Library School, were greatly appreciated. 

An outstanding feature of the Institute was 
its connection with the Rural Leadership Sum- 
mer School under Professor J. H. Kolb of 
the University of Wisconsin. Association with 
other workers in the field of rural advance- 
ment, including chiefly social and religious 
workers and ministers, gave to the library 
students a broader view of rural conditions ; 
and the opportunity for daily classes in Rural 
Sociology under Professor Kolb, a recognized 
master of the discussion method with adult 
students, was stimulating and informing. The 
course on Adult Education with the larger 
group, under Mr. John D, Willard, Rural Spe- 
cialist with the American Association for Adult 
Education, was also a helpful and broadening 
discussion of rural problems closely related to 
the work of the library. 

In the distinctly library field there were two 
class periods daily—one on general and state 
library extension in charge of Miss Alice S. 
Tyler, and the other on county library service, 
by Miss Harriet C. Long. In these courses 
each member of the Institute was assigned a 
project in either state or county library exten- 
sion at the opening of the Institute; these en- 


Library Organizations 
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tailed as much reading and research as was pos- 
sible in so brief a period, with presentation and 
discussion at the end of the three weeks. The 
number of (estimated) hours of work on the 
projects reported by seventeen members varied 
from eight to fifty hours, with a total of four 
hundred and forty-nine hours and an average 
of twenty-seven hours (Median 28). Some of 
the larger and more detailed projects were as- 
signed to two members in collaboration, and one 
project was assigned to three persons. 

In addition to the four daily classes during 
the first two weeks, there were visiting lec- 
turers during the third week, after the Rural 
Leadership group had gone. The visiting lec- 
turers with their subjects were: Miss Essae MM. 
Culver, Secretary Louisiana Library Commis- 
sion, “Intensive Promotion of Library Service,” 
and “Library Service, State and County”; Miss 
Harriet A. Wood, State Supervisor of School 
Libraries, Minnesota State Dept. of Education, 
“Library Service to Rural Schools”; Miss 
Gratia A. Countryman, Librarian of the Min- 
neapolis and Hennepin Co. Public Library, 
“County and City Relations in County Library 
Service’; Miss Mary G. Lacy, Librarian, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the U. 5. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Institute was frankly an experiment and 
all concerned in it, faculty, members and pro- 
moters, entered into the spirit of friendly co- 
operation. The scope was necessarily limited 
in many ways, but chiefly as to time. The 
method was that of discussion, with such use of 
lectures as seemed necessary in presenting 
subjects in outline for discussion, or certain 
informational topics. The Institute group con- 
sisted of twenty members from sixteen states. 
The number was definitely limited upon Pro- 
fessor Kolb’s advice, in order that the discus- 
sion method could be made more effective. OF 
the twenty students, thirteen were engaged in 
some phase of state extension work and seven 
in county work. Six Southern states were rep- 
resented with state workers, connected with 
the library extension program in the South 
made possible by the Rosenwald Fund. 


Free 


A resrarcn articie “How the Kindergarten 
Found Its Way to America” by Elizabeth 
Jenkins, is published in the September, 1930, 
number of The Wisconsin Magazine of His- 
tory. Reprints of this article may be had tree 
of charge by applying to Dr. Joseph Schafer, 
Superintendent, The State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Extracts from the Minutes of the 
Executive Board Meeting 
(Los Angeles Conference ) 


Agents in Great Britain for A. L. A. Publica- 
tions. 
March 19, 1930. 

VOTED, That the Executive Board ap- 
prove the appointment of The Woolston 
Book Company of Nottingham, England, 
as agents for A. L. A. publications in ac- 
cordance with the terms outlined in the 
Secretary's letter of March 19, 1930. 

Copyright Bil. April 15, 1930. 

VOTED, That the Executive Board ap- 
prove the action taken by Carl L. Cannon, 
chairman of the A. L. A. Committee on 
Book Buying, at the hearing on the copy- 
right bill, as outlined in his letter of April 
9, 1930, and that it indorse the proposed 
amendment to Vestal Bill, H. R. 6990, 
transmitted with Mr. Cannon's letter of 
April 9, 1930. 

Committee on Annuities and Penstons. 
23, 1930. 

VOTED, That the President be author- 
ized to appoint a special Committee on 
Annuities and Pensions to study and pro- 
mote the development of annuities, pen- 
sions and insurance for librarians. 

Basic Books for the Junior College Library. 
June 10, 1930. 

VOTED, That the Executive Board ap- 
prove the recommendation of the Editorial 
Committee that the manuscript “Basic 
Books for the Juntor College Library,” by 
Edna Hester, be accepted for publication. 


Index to Club Program Material. June 10, 


May 


VOTED, That the Executive Board ap- 


prove the recommendation of the F-ditorial 


Committee that the manuscript “Index to 
Club Program Material,” by Elizabeth 


Henry, be accepted for publication. 
The Program for Elementary School Library 
Service. 
VOTED, That the Executive Board ap- 


prove the recommendation of the Editorial 
Committee that ‘““The Program for Fle- 


mentary School Library Service,” by 
Lucile Fargo, be published by the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 
Library Service to Children. 
VOTED, That the Executive Board ap- 


prove the recommendation of the Editorial 
Committee that the manuscript “Library 
Service to Children,” by Effie L. Power. 
be accepted for publication. 
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VOTED, That the next Midwinter 
Conterence be held in Chicago. 
Pensions and Annuities. 

VOTED, That Mr. Brigham be ap- 
pointed as chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee on Pensions and Annuities and that 
the president be authorized to make other 
appointments after consultation with the 
chairman. 


Children’s Librarians Select Best 
Books of 1929 


Contributed by Mary E. Eastwoop 


Tue rottow1ne tabulation represents the vote 
of 21 of the leading children’s librarians of the 
country as to the best books published in the 
year 1929 for the children’s shelves of the 
smaller public libraries, the vote being based 
upon a tentative list of 150 titles selected and 
presented by the Book Information Section of 
the New York State Library. The titles are 
arranged in order of the votes received by each, 
the **, * and — votes being evaluated on a 
percentage basis. The sign ** indicates that 
in the voter’s judgment the book in question 
should be included in a recommended selection 
of about 75 of the best books of the year; 
* means that it is considered by the voter to be 
deserving of favorable consideration ; — indi- 
cates that for one reason or another the book 
may be ignored by the small public library. In 
the tabulation, the new titles of the year and 
the new editions of older books have been 
listed separately. Children’s Books of 1929 pre- 
pared by the Book Information Section of the 
New York State Library is based largely upon 
the votes of these 21 children’s librarians. This 
list was published in New York Libraries Au- 
gust, 1930, and appears also in leaflet. form. 
The titles are grouped according to the ages of 
the children to whom they will appeal; pub- 
lishers, prices and classification numbers are 
given, and each title has a descriptive note. 
Total number 
ot votes 


] ** 
Field, Rachel. Hitty. Macmillan. $2.50, 20 I 
2 
Petersham, Mrs. M. &. & Petersham, 
Miska, Miki, Doubleday, $2........ 18 3 
Young, Ella. The Tangle - Coated 
Horse. Longmans. $3.50... 19 \ 
3 
McNeely, Mrs. M. H. The Jumping- 
Off Place. Longmans. $2........... 17 3 


Nordhoff, Charles & Hall, J. N. Fal- 
cons of France. Little. $2.50....... 


Snedeker, Mrs. Cc. D. P. The Beck- J 
oning Road, Doubleday, $2......... 16 
5 
Eaton, Jeanette. Daughter of the 
Seine. Harper. 16 
Hodgins, Eric & Magoun, F. A. Sky 5 
15 
Miller, E. CC. Pran of Albania. 
6 
Auslander, Joseph & Hill, F. E. ed. The 
Winged Horse Anthology. Double- 
day. $3.50; Educ. ed. $1.50.......... 14 
Beskow, Elsa. Pelle’s New Suit. 
Harper. $1.25 16 
Stiles, K. B. Stamps. Harper. $3..... 16 
7 
Brock, E, L. The Runaway Sardine, 
14 
Gibson, Katharine. The Goldsmith of 
Florence. Macmillan. $5.,.......... 13 
Hillyer, V. M. Child’s Geography of 
the World, Century, $3.50...... ves OO 
Bianco, Margery. <All About Pets. 
Mirza, Y. B. Myself When Young. 
14 
Swift, H. H. Little Blacknose. WHar- 
14 
9 
Allee, Mrs. M. H. Susanna and Tris- 
tram. Houghton. $2.... 16 
Brann, Esther. Nanette of the Wood- 
en Shoes. Macmillan. $2........... 11 
10 
Finger, C. J. Courageous Companions. 
Longmans. $3 ...... 2 
Mukerji, D. G. Chief of the Herd 
Overton, J. M. Long Island’s Story. 
Peck, A. M. Storybook Europe. Har- 
Wiese, Kurt. The Chinese Ink-Stick. 
10 
11 
McNeer, May & Ward, Lynd. Prince 
Bantam. Macmillan. $2.50 ......... 11 
Williamson, Hamilton, A Monkey 
12 
Ackley, Mrs. E. F. Marionettes. 
Adams, J. D. Vaino: a Boy of New 
Finland. Dutton. $2.50... 10 
Smith, Mrs. S. C. G. Made in America. 
13 
Schram, fru C. W. N. Olaf, Lofoten 
Fisherman, Longmans. $2 ......... 10 
14 
Adams, Peter. Clipper Ships Done in 
Cork Models. Dutton. $1.25........ 
Meigs, Cornelia. The Crooked Apple 


or votes 
* 


un 


N 


Total number 


to 


Tue Ligrary JourNat 


15 
Nicolay, Helen. ; Andrew Jackson, the 
Fighting President. Century, $2.... 
Van Doren, Mark & Lapolla, G. M. 


ed. Junior _ Anthology of World 
Poetry. Boni. 
Wiese, Kurt. Karoo the Kangaroo. 
Coward-McCann, $1.50 ............ 


16 


Eyton, J. S. Kullu of the Carts. 
Bobbs- Merrill. $2.50 


Field, Rachel. Pocket Handkerchief 
Park. Doubleday. 75c............. 
Rowe, Dorothy. Traveling Shops. 


New Eprtions 
1 
Jewett, S. O. Betty Leicester; illus. by 
Beatrice Stevens. Houghton. $2.50.. 
Homer. Odyssey of Homer; tr. by G. 


H. Palmer; illus. by N. C. Wyeth. 
Houghton. $5 


Janvier, T. A. Astec Treasure House 
for Boys; illus. by Ben Kutcher. 


Alcott, L. M. Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag; 
illus. by Beatrice Stevens, (Little 
Women ser.). Little. $2... 

Yonge, C. M. The Lances of Lyn- 
wood; illus. by Marguerite de An- 
geli. (Children’s classics.) Macmil- 


Leighton, Robert. Olaf the Glorious; 
illus. by Henry Pitz. (Children’s 
classics.) Macmillan. $1.75......... 

Longfellow, H. W. Song of Hiawa- 
tha; illus. by Frederic Remington 
and N. C. Wyeth. Houghton. $2.50 

6 

Edgeworth, Maria. Simple Susan, and 
Other Tales; iMus. by C. M. Burd. 
Children’ s classics.) Macmillan. 

pony Will. Smoky, the Cow Horse; 
illus. by the author. (Ser. of illus. 
classics for younger readers.) Scrib- 


Atkinson, Eleanor. Greyfriars Bobby; 


illus. by Marguerite Kirmse. Har- 
Ségur, Sophie (Rostopchine) com- 


tesse de. Sophie: the Story of a Bad 
Little Girl; tr. fr. the French by M. 
F. Melcher; illus. by M. W. Barney. 
Knopf. $1.75 


Crichton, Mrs. 
World; with new 


Pecp-In the 
illus. by Frank 


McIntosh. Longmans. $1.75........ 


Total number 


10 


10 


11 


11 
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Among Librarians 


New Oregon State Librarian 


Harriet C. Lone, since 1920 Chief of the 
Traveling Library and Study Club Department 
of the Wisconsin Commission, has resigned to 
accept the appointment of State Librarian of 
(regon. Miss Long has made a notable contri- 
bution to the upbuilding of library service in 
\Visconsin. She has been a liaison officer in the 
contacts of the Commission work with the 
women’s clubs and many other state-wide or- 
ganizations. She has been a leader always in 
preaching the gospel of county library develop- 
ment. She has met and solved difficult prob- 
lems of administration in the rapidly growing 
work of the Department. The number of books 
sent out from the Traveling Library has more 
than doubled in these ten years, from 82,000 to 
177,000. She has carried on courageously in 
inadequate quarters and now will miss the 
satisfaction of adjusting the work of the De- 
partment in the new State Office Building next 
year. 

Miss Long has given self-sacrificing and 
tremendously vital service to library work in 
Wisconsin. Her name belongs on the honor 
roll of those from Hutchins and Stearns on- 
ward, who have visioned what might be done in 
library service in this state and have worked 
untiringly for its accomplishment. Twenty- 
five vears ago Wisconsin gave Cornelia Marvin 
to the Oregon State Library. She has made it 
one of the leading state agencies of the country. 
May Miss Long have an equally long and suc- 


cessful career. 
* * * 


College and University Libraries 


Dr. EPHRAIM Dovciass ApAms, one of the 
founders and a director of the Hoover War 
Library, died September 3 at his home on the 
Stanford University campus after a year’s ill- 
ness. He had been professor of history at 
Stanford for twenty-eight years. 

Water HavsporFer, Columbia °27, has 
resigned his position as assistant in the Eco- 
nomics Division of the New York Public Li- 
brary to become librarian of the School of 
usiness, Columbia University. 

Marion H. Hortyzer, Michigan '30, joined 
the staff of the University of Iowa Library 
as a cataloger on Aug. 1. 

P. Kryver, Columbia ‘29, bas been 
appointed librarian of Skidmore College, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., beginning September 1. 


O, GERALD LAwson, Columbia °29, has ac- 
cepted the position of acting librarian of Drew 
University Library, Madison, N. J. He was 
previously in the Reserve Book Room, \Wash- 
ington Square College Library, New York 
University. 

Avice H. Lercn, for the past thirteen years 
a member of the staff of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, has been appointed librarian at 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 

WILLIAM D. Lewis, N. Y. P. L. °29, 
merly on the staff of the Reference Department 
of the New York Public Library, has now heen 
appointed librarian of the University of Dela- 
ware. 

Anna O'DonNELL, Michigan has ac- 
cepted a temporary appointment as cataloger 
in the University of Iowa from Sept. 1, 1930, 
to July 1, 1931. 

Jounx Paut Stone, Illinois "30, after teach- 
ing at Louisiana State Teachers’ College, 
Natchitoches, this summer, will begin work 
as librarian of the State Teachers’ College, 
San Diego, Cal. 

R. B. Wits, hitherto assistant librarian 
of the Cornell University Library, has been 
made associate librarian. 

ALLEN Witson, °30, has been 
appointed librarian of the Virginia Junior Col- 
lege, Virginia, Minn. 


for- 


* * * 


Special Libraries 


Heten G. Cusnine, Albany '20, has joined 
the staff of the H. W. Wilson Company as 
cataloger. 

Carissa L, Gootp, Columbia °28, has re- 
signed from the H. W. Wilson Company, 
where she has been doing cataloging, to suc- 
ceed Marion Horton as supervising instructor 
of Home Study courses, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. : 

Anna Lenscuow, Albany '23, has accepted 
a position on the staff of David J. Haykin at the 
Library of Congress. 

HELEN R. L. Pease, Columbia '27, who has 
been a children’s librarian in the Muhlenberg 
Branch, New York Public Library, has re- 
signed and will succeed Caroline S. Jenkins at 
the Ethical Culture School. 

Mirtam Tompkins, Chicago '30, has been 
appointed instructor in book selection at the 
Emory University Graduate Library School 


for the year 1930-31. 
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Public Libraries 

FLORENCE ANpERSON has resigned her 
position in the New York Public Library to 
join the staff of the Order Department in Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Mrs. Artuur E, Bostwick died suddenly, 
August 31, at her summer home in Maine. 

C, BuTrerwortu has resigned 
her position of cataloging assistant in the Co- 
lumbia University Library to go to the Library 
of Congress as cataloger of periodicals. 

ANNETTE CroGSTER has been appointed 
children’s librarian of the Arleta branch, Li- 
brary Association of Portland. 

30NNIE Bette Pittsburgh °30, has 
accepted the position of children’s librarian in 
the Tyrrell Public Library, Beaumont, Tex., 
starting Sept. 1. 

Mavp Grit, Columbia ’29, accepted an ap- 
pointment in February as county librarian of 
Jackson County, Mich. Miss Grill has been 
connected with the Michigan State Library 
since 1924. 

James G. Hopcson, Albany °17, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Business and 
Municipal Library of the Queens Borough 
Public Library, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Marcaret O. Meter, Columbia ’29, who has 
been in the Reference Department of the Free 
Public Library, Newark, N. J., has accepted 
the position of assistant librarian at the Central 
Library of the Rochester Public Library. 

Cuarces M. Monruarpt, Columbia ’28, has 
left the Toledo Public Library to become chief 
of the Technical Department at the Detroit 
Public Library. 

Littian F. Nispet, Simmons 714, for three 
years librarian at the United States Veterans 
Hospital in Portland, Oregon, has been ap- 
pointed readers’ adviser in the Library Asso- 
ciation of Portland. 

Rose B. Puetrs, Columbia ’27, has accepted 
a position as supervisor of branch reference 
work and instructr in reference and bibliog- 
raphy at the Queens Borough Public Library, 
starting in September. 

Artuur G. Renstrom, Columbia ’30, has 
sailed for Europe to take a library position in 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

Mary E. Rossetr, N. Y. P. L. 715, has ac- 
cepted the position of children’s librarian in the 
Roanoke, Va., Public Library, starting Sep- 
tember 1. 

Exizapetu Stewart, N. Y. P. L. 717, has 
resigned from the Fifty-eighth Street Branch 
of the New York Public Library to become the 
branch librarian of the Fair Haven branch of 
the Free Public Library, New Haven, Conn. 


THe Lisrary JourNAL 


CAROLYN SMITH, formerly a member of thx 
staff of the Portland, Oregon, Public Library, 
has been reappointed children’s librarian of the 
North Portland branch. 

IRMA WEGENER, Columbia ’27, who has been 
assistant librarian of the Madison, N. J., Public 
Library, has been promoted to the position of 
librarian. 

KATHARINE R. Yettrer, Columbia ’29, re 
signed her position in the Brownsville Child- 
ren’s Branch of the Brooklyn Public Library 
to become children’s librarian in the Hosmer 
Library, Minneapolis, starting September 2. 


School Libraries 


Russett S. Jones, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation Library, New York, has received 
an appointment in the library of the Technical 
High School of Brooklyn, to take effect in 
September. 

Mrs. GertrupeE H. Matuewson, for 
eighteen years librarian of the Berkeley (Cal. ) 
High School, died July 2. 

ELIZABETH Scripture, Albany 713, who has 
been librarian of the Marshall High School, 
Minneapolis, since 1924, has recently resigned 
to become supervisor of School Libraries in the 
Denver Public Schools, starting September 1. 


Twelve Thousand Libraries 


Accorpinc to reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from its trade commissioner 
at Prague, nearly 12,000 public libraries show 
the result in Czechoslovakia of a law requiring 
such institutions in every city and town. Edu- 
cation and entertainment of the Czechoslovakian 
public have been greatly assisted by this law, 
which makes the establishment of public libra- 
ries in all municipalities of the republic com- 
pulsory. 

In Slovakia the law providing for the estab- 
lishment of public libraries did not become ef- 
fective until 1924. In 1927, three years after 
the law became effective, 92 per cent of the 
3451 municipalities of this province had public 
libraries. The libraries had a total of 399,938 
books and during the year had 160,310 readers, 
who borrowed 983,022 books. 

In the provinces of Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia there are now a total of 12,840 munici- 
palities. Of these 11,633 have public libraries 
with 5,002,840 books. During the year these 
libraries have 712,752 readers, who borrow 13,- 
380,121 books. Cost of maintaining these li- 
braries for the vear amounts to $37,425. 

In Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia complete data 
covering the public libraries are lacking but it is 
known that there are 271 public libraries with 
42,106 books. In 1927 these libraries had 
7264 readers who borrowed 77,450 books. 
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Opportunities 
This column is open to librarians 


United States Civil Service Examination 

The United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces the following open competitive examination : 

HOSPITAL LIBRARIAN 

Applications for hospital librarian must be filed 
with the United States Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C., not later than October 7, 1930. 

The examination is to fill vacancies in Veterans’ 
Bureau hospitals throughout the United States. 

The entrance salary for hospital librarian is $1,800 
a year. Higher-salaried positions are filled through 
promotion. Appointments may also be made from 
this examination to positions of assistant librarian at 
an entrance salary of $1,620 a year. 

The duties of hospital librarians in Veterans’ 
Bureau hospitals are to stimulate through personal 
contact with bed and ambulatory patients their in- 
terest in recovery by the therapeutic application of 
general reading; and to maintain and administer a 
library of standard and current literature, and a med- 
ical and professional library for staff use. 

Applicants will be examined on (1) mental tests; 
(2) library economy; (3) cataloging and classifica- 
tion; and (4) modern language. 

Full information may be obtained from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 
or from the Secretary of the United States Civil 
Service Board of Examiners at the post office or cus- 
tomhouse in any city. 


Wanted—Eastern library is developing its Italian 
collection. Cataloger wanted who speaks and writes 
Italian with grace and accuracy. 


Qualified library assistant with experience in index- 
ing, cataloging, reference, bibliographical work, in 
work with periodicals, pamphlets, and documents 
would like responsible position in college, university, 
special, public library, or with publishing house. J10. 


Trained school librarian, four years’ experience, de- 
sires position in the East. Salary $2,500. Jil 


College and library school graduate with a year’s 
experience in special library work desires position in 
a college or public library. Work on Pacific Coast 
preferred. 


Position wanted by cataloger with training and ex- 
perience. I-14. 


Position in children’s department wanted by re- 
sponsible young woman with library summer school 
training and three years’ experience, who has also 
had experience as teacher. I-13. 


Library school graduate with experience in circu- 
lation department of large public library desires posi- 
tion in public or business library. California or Ari- 
zona preferred. I-16. 


Experienced cataloger wants position organizing 
and cataloging public documents. 1-17 


University graduate with library training and 
twelve years’ experience, four years in the technical 
department of a large city system, desires position 
in a public or private library of the South or South- 
west. I-18. 
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Young woman with college, summer library school 
training, and four and one-half years’ experience in 
large public library desires position im library in 
Middle West or East. Especially interested in circu- 
lation work and book selection. 


Position in library in Southwestern State wanted 
by a young woman with one year’s experience and 
library training. 1-10. 


Wanted—Library Journals! 


Win you resell your June 1, 1930, issue of Tue Lt- 
BRARY JOURNAL? We are paying 25c. for each copy 
THE Liprary JOURNAL 
62 W. 45th St. 

New York City 


The Calendar 


Oct. 1-2—Connecticut Library Association, annual 
meeting at New London, Conn. 

Oct. 2-4—Colorado Library Association, annual meet- 
ing at Denver, Colo. 

Oct. 7-9—Missouri Library Association, annual meet- 
ing at Sedalia, Mo. 

Oct. 8-10—Michigan Library 
meeting at Marquette, Mich. 

Oct. 9-10—Kentucky Library Association, annual 
meeting at Paducah, Ky. 

Oct. 13-18—New York Library Association, annual 
meeting at Albany, N. Y., in connection with Con- 
vocation of the University of the State of New 
York. 

Oct. 14-17—North Central Library Conference, in- 
cluding Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, will be held in St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Oct. 15-18—Illinois Library Association, annual meet- 
ing at Moline, III. 

Oct. 15-17—Ohio and Indiana Library Associations, 
annual meeting (joint session) at Dayton, Ohio. 

Oct. 20-22—Montana Library Association, annual 
meeting in Billings. 

Oct. 21-24—Pennsylvania Library Association, an- 
nual meeting at Galen Hall Hotel, Wernersville, 
Pa. 

Oct. 22-24—Kansas Library Association, annual meet- 
ing at Salina, Kan. 

Oct. 23-24—Mississippi Library Association, annual 
meeting at the Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 1—Southwestern Library Association 
meeting at Dallas, Tex. 

Nov. 6-7—New Mexico Library Association, annual 
meeting at Albuquerque, N. M. 

Nov. 10—Arizona State Library Association, annual 
meeting at Phoenix, Ariz. 

Nov. 20-23—Nebro Library Conference, Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Nov. 21—Illinois High School Library Association 
meets as Section of High School conference at 
Urbana, III. 

Nov. 27-29—Southeastern Library Association, an- 
nual meeting at Tampa, Fla. 

Dec. 29-30—Midwinter meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association will be held at the Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Il. 
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Advance Announcements of Fall Books of Interest 
to Libraries 


THe Liprary Journ,; 


NORMAN W. HENLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


New Fall Books 


HENLEY’S ABC OF GLIDING AND 
SAILFLYING 
Edited by Major Victor W. Pagé 


This book tells you all about gliding and sailflying, 
and is based on practical American and German ex- 
perience, extending over a period of years. The lead- 
ing types of gliders and sailplanes and their construc- 
tion, control and launching are described. Instructions 
are given for forming a glider club and for building 
a strong yet simple primary glider, including work- 
ing drawings. 290 (6x9) pages, 72. illustrations. 
Bound in cloth, $2.00. Bound in antique paper, $1.50. 


AVIATION ENGINE EXAMINER 
By Major Victor W. Pagé 


A complete and informative work on all types of air- 
plane engines, written in Question and Answer 
form, for those wishing to qualify as aircraft en- 
gine mechanics. The book is also of value to pilots 
or students wishing a general and diversified knowl- 
edge of aviation engines and their accessories. It 
details many fine points of engine design and con- 
struction, discusses timing and adjustment of parts, 
and shows numerous examples of current practice in 
aviation engine building as it illustrates and describes 
leading American and foreign engines and their com- 
ponents. The book is written in simple language and 
is fully illustrated with specially posed photographs 
and factory drawings. 440 (6x9) pages, 244 illustra- 
tions, $3.00. 


ELECTRICITY FOR BEGINNERS 
By Edward Harper Thomas, E.E. 


This treatise, prepared by an experienced instruc- 
tor, is written in language and terms that can be 
understood by all who want to begin at the bottom 
in their study of electricity. The book prepares the 
reader for a more advanced study of the subject, 
and considers and explains many of the common 
terms and everyday manifestations of electricity that 
form an excellent groundwork and a basis for more 
ve study. 196 (5x7) pages, 24 illustrations, 


INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION, COLD 
STORAGE AND ICE MAKING 


By A. J. Wallis-Tayler, A.M.I.C.E. 


An encyclopedia of world-wide practice in refrig- 
erating machine design and application, concisely writ- 
ten, fully illustrated, and covering every application 
of the refrigerating plant. No book compares with 
this in recording for reference the varied types and 
design of compressors or in length of discussion of 
the apparatus for making ice, or the evolution of 
cold storage applications. Formulas and cold storage 
data for food preservation are also given. This book 
provides a mine of information for all interested in 
refrigeration, and is an indispensable work of refer- 
ence. 780 (6x9) pages, over 500 illustrations, $10.00 
net. 


ARITHMETIC OF ELECTRICITY 
By Prof. T. O’Conor Sloane 


A practical treatise on electrical calculations of all 
kinds reduced to a series of rules, all of the simplest 
forms and involving only ordinary arithmetic; 
each rule is illustrated by one or more practical prob- 
lems, with detailed solution of each one. This is one 
of the most useful books published on the subject «i 
electricity, covering, as it does, the mathematics oi 
electricity in a manner that will attract the attention 
of those who are not familiar with algebraical formu 
las. 230 (5x7) pages, illustrated, $1.50 


GOLD ALLOYS 
By George E. Gee 


A practical business guide to the preparation, com- 
position and melting of gold alioys of every descrip- 
tion and caratage, for the use of goldbeaters, gold- 
smiths, jewelers, watchcase makers, enamellers, set- 
ters, pen makers, stampers, gilders and all kindred 
workers in the precious metals, showing how diffi- 
culties and failures are met with simple remedies; 
compounding the different color-tinted alloys; re- 
ducing and improving the various carats of gold; 
metals which impair the physical properties of gold 
and its alloys; fluxes and their uses; recovering gold 
from solid waste products; imitation platinum and 
palladium alloys; tables of gold values; tables of 
weights; and many other tables of interest to dealers 
in the precious metals and diamonds. This book con- 
tains such a fund of valuable information that it 
will long serve as a textbook for the trade. It covers 
everything the jeweler or silversmith should know. 
344 (6x9) pages, $5.00 net. 


WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS’ MANUAL 
By F. W. Britten 


A thoroughly practical book dealing with various 
phases of watch and clock repair and adjustment. It 
contains a very useful section dealing fully with the 
watchmaker’s lathe and its operation, a subject which 
has not received sufficient attention in other books. 
The subject of cleaning and lubrication of watches, 
various escapements, repairs, adjustments and other 
matters relating to watches are also dealt with. Sim- 
ilarly there is a comprehensive section occupying about 
one-third of the book relating to the repair of clocks 
and to allied subjects. Altogether it will be found 
an indispensable book for the professional watch and 
clock maker and amateurs. 340 pages, 136 illustra- 
tions, $3.00 net. 


PUNCHES, DIES AND TOOLS 
for 
MANUFACTURING IN PRESSES 
By Joseph V. Woodworth 
This is the fourth revised and enlarged edition of 
what may be called an encyclopedia of die making, 
punch making, die sinking, sheet metal working, and 
making of special tools, sub-presses, devices and me- 
chanical combinations for punching, cutting, bending, 
forming, piercing, drawing, compressing and assem 
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Advance Announcements of Fall Books of Interest to Libraries 


NORMAN W. HENLEY—(Continued) 


bling sheet metal parts and also articles of other ma- 
terials in machine design. Two hundred and twelve 
processes are clearly described and fully illustrated. 
This book contains 530 (6x9) pages and nearly 750 
engravings, $5.00 


STEAM TURBINES 
By T. M. Naylor 


This volume is intended to meet the requirements 
of those engaged in the design, construction and main- 
tenance of turbine installations, and for students at 
universities, technical colleges and schools. The book 
deals with the classification of steam turbines followed 
by illustrated descriptions of the various types taken 
from present day practice. Chapters are included on 
reduction gears, heat accumulators and condensers. 
A chapter on high pressure steam deals with improve- 
ments brought about by the increase of steam pres- 
sure, superheat and the use of tapped steam for feed 
heating. The application of high-pressure steam to 
existing plants is adequately covered. 207 pages, 171 
illustrations. $4.50 net. 


THE PLATT & MUNK CO., Ine. 
Publishers 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


THE TWINS WHO FLEW AROUND THE 
WORLD 


H. C. Holling 


Describes the adventures of Bobby and Barbara 
on a trip around the world in an airplane. 21 full 
page illustrations lithographed in 6 colors and as many 
in black and white. 

Full cloth, reinforced library binding. Jacket and 
end papers in 6 colors. $2.00 


LITTLE FOLKS OF OTHER LANDS 
Watty Piper 
_ Stories of children from various foreign lands told 
in an interesting manner. 12 full page illustrations in 
colors and more than 75 in black and white. 


Full cloth, reinforced library binding. Jacket and 
end papers in full colors. $2.00 


THE LITTLE ENGINE THAT COULD 
Watty Piper 
_This story, retold by Watty Piper, from The Pony 
Engine, is loved by children of all ages. 


Boards, cloth back, boxed with picture cover. 
60 cents 


PELLE’S NEW SUIT 
Elsa Beskow 


_ An interesting little story of how Pelle’s new suit 
is made starting with the lamb and through the dif- 
ferent steps to its completion by the tailor. 

Boards, cloth back, boxed with picture cover. 


cents 


REILLY & LEE COMPANY 
536 Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 
THAT MAN DAWES 
By Paul R. Leach. $4.00 


The intimate, engaging story of America’s most 
colorful statesman by the well-known political writer 
of the Chicago Daily News. In addition to present- 
ing a comprehensive, vivid picture of Dawes him- 
self, Mr. Leach has drawn judiciously from his thor- 
ough knowledge of present-day politics to unite his 
study significantly to a clearly outlined, sweeping 
background of modern governmental affairs. Illus- 


trated. 
THE PRAIRIE PRESIDENT 
Living Through the Years with Lincoln 
By Raymond Warren. $3.00 


A new and strikingly original biographical narra- 
tive of Abraham Lincoln, carrying him through boy- 
hood and his law career up to the time he assumed 
the Presidency. The story, which follows carefully 
the known facts of his life, is projected mainly 
through episodes, closely knit, which are illumined by 
the use of dialogue, reproduced faithfully with re- 
markable creative insight. Illustrated by the author. 


DESERT WINGS 
A Modern Aviation Story for Boys 
By Covington Clarke. $1.50 


A dashing new aviation story for boys in which 
Red McGee and his buddy Dan use an airplane in a 
thrilling exploration flight into unknown regions of 
the Sahara Desert. The heroes of “For Valor” and 
“Aces Up” are swept into a series of dangerous epi- 
sodes involving the discovery of the fabulous emer- 
ald mines of the Garamantians. 


CAPTAIN REDLEGS 
A Pirate Tale for Youthful Readers 
By Sabra Conner. $1.50 


The glamorous, adventurous and historically accu- 
rate tale of Sir Ronald Greaves, 17th century pirate, 
born with a gentle poet’s soul, but endowed with a 
will of steel forged through a youth of terror. With 
a cultured distaste for violence he fights his way, 
nevertheless, with unbelievable fury across a stormy 
page of history to regain the estate from which mis- 
fortune thrust him. 


EYES OF THE WILDERNESS 
By Arthur M. Parsons. $1.50 
An Indian story for boys, clear, swift and direct 
in narration and crowded with suspense and action. 
The scene is Northeastern Ohio during the last years 
of the Revolutionary War. The novel includes vivid 
portraits of Lewis Wetzel, famous frontiersman, and 
the renegade, Simon Girty. 
THE GOOD FAIRY 
By Grace Bliss Stewart. $1.50 


A delicate, enchanting fairy tale for children, with 
a foreword by Jessie McCutcheon Raleigh, creator 
of the famous statuette “The Good Fairy,” by which 
the story was suggested. The thrilling adventures 
of Jane and Jerry in Fairyland; how they came to 
know the Good Fairy and were permitted to bring 
her back with them and how she taught them many 
new joys of unselfish companionship. Charmingly il- 
lustrated. 
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Tue Liprary JOURNAL 


STANDARD LIBRARY TITLES | 


AT BIG REDUCTIONS 


For almost HALF A CENTURY we have been offering our 
patrons similar bargains to those listed below. Because of a 
limited beok budget, you may have passed these books up at 
the regular published prices, but at these ridiculously low 
prices, you cannot afford to pass them up now. Here is your 
chance to get these books BRAND NEW IN THERE ORIGI- 
NAL EDITIONS at only a fraction of the published prices. 

Our frequently isqued descriptive catalogs contain hundreds 
of similar bargains.” WRITE FOR FREE COPY of our 32 


page Descriptive le Book Catalog. No. 216 L.J 
Sincerely Yours, 


Treas. & Mgr. 


ORDER THESE BOOKS ON APPROVAL, 
DELIVERED POSTPAID 
AT THESE SPECIAL RICES 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PRIVATEERS. Edgar Stanton 
Maclay, A.M., author of ‘‘A History of the United States 
Navy,”’ “‘Reminiscences of the Old Navy,’’ ete. Profusely 
illustrated. 1924. ($5.00). $1.25 
THE enamine OF PSYCHOLOGY. ©. K. Ogden. Lilustrated. 
1926. ($3.00) $1.18 
THE ORIGIN OF BIRDS. Gerhard Heilmann. With 2 plates 
in color and 140 p' notegraghe and text figures from drawings 
by the author. 1927. ($7.50). $1.98 
WORLD PATRIOTS. John T. M. Johnston. Patriotism Inspiring 
Biographies of the World’s Greatest Patriots. Fully illustrated. 
1924. Published at $2.00, but it has the fogmat of a book 
published at $3.50 Our price, 88 


GEORGE ELIOT AND HER TIMES. A + alee Study. 
Elizabeth S. Haldane. Illustrated. 1927. ($3. 98e 
CHARLES E. VAN LOAN’S GREAT 
The Titles are: Taking the Count; Innings; Fore!; and 
Man Curry. Boxed. ($3.50) The set, $1.35 
Ring Lardner says of these books: ‘They are the best 
sport fiction I know of.” 

THE PUBLIC PAPERS OF WOODROW WILSON. Eilited by 


Ray Stannard Baker and William E. Dodd. Authorized Edition, 
in 6 volumes. 1925, 1926 and '27. ($30.00). The set, 


JOHN FISKE’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. Darwinism and 
other essays: Studies in Religion; Excursions of an Evolutionist; 
The Unseen World and other Essays. In 4 volumes. ($10.00). 
Sold in sets only, $2.98 
CHINESE ART. Containing 100 plates in Color, reproducing 
pottery and porcelain of all periods, Jades, Lacquers, Paintings, 
Bronzes, Furniture, etc., ete. Introduced by an Outline Sketch 
of Chinese art by RL. Hobson, Keeper of the Department of 
Ceramics and Ethnography at the British Museum, 1927. 
($12.50). $5.95 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS THE DISCOVERER. A new 
Narrative of the Life and Hazardous Adventures of the Genoese, 
Columbus. André de Hevesy. Illustrated. 
($3.00 


THE DIARIES OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, 1748-1799. The 
first complcte issue. Giving in Washington’s own words the 
Record of his Activities from his first Expedition beyond the 
Alleghanies as a youth of sixteen to the days of his final 
illness. Edited by John O. Fitzpatrick. In 4 volumes, illus- 
trated old prints, engravings and with facsimiles. 1925. 
($25.00 The set, $8.95 


“One -. the most important Human Documents that 
has lately been added to the literature of American 
History.’’—Sat. Rev. of Lit. 

THE COWBOY AND HIS_ INTERPRETERS... Douglas 
Branch. Fully illustrated by Will James, Joe de Yong, and 
Charles M. Russell. 1926. ($2.50). 77¢ 
A ROMANCE OF THE OREGON TRAIL. Kate Mulhall, 
Meeker. Illustrated with photographs and 
maps of the Oregon Trail. 1926. ($2. 69e. 


ISRAFEL: THE LIFE AND TI sae ll EDGAR ALLAN 
OE ow Allen. In 2 fully illustrated volumes. 1926. 
($10.00 $2.98 


same IN ENGLISH WORDS. Man's Progress Reflected 
in his Language. Owen Barfield. 1926. ($1.50). 68e 


Besides these bargains from our catalogue, we can fill promptly 
all your requirements in new fiction and non-fiction at liberal 
discounts. Try us on your nert order. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ESTABLISHED 1884 
118-120 East 25th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Fall Styles 
For the Well Dressed Library Book 


Bright and colorful bindings are very popu- 
lar, especially the new patterns and colors of 
Du Pont Fabrikoid. 

Our assortment of colors of this material for 
library bindings is very pleasing. 


THE 
DIETER BOOKBINDING CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT BOTH WAYS 


Do You Want a| Do You Need a 


Position ? Librarian ? 


We have many good| Tell us your needs. 
Library positions all] We can supply the 
over the United States.| person you require 
All branches of work. | for any place on your 


Write us for complete | Library staff. Service 
information. free to employers. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN. 


Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 

stock, or diligently searched for and reported 

free of charge. We carry a CHOICE STOCK 

OF SECOND HAND BOOKS in all departments 

of Art, Science, and Literature and pay particu- 

lar attention to the wants of Public, University 
and Special Libraries 


Correspondent Solicited 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 


MODERN 10x13 in. 
ee Pp 0 § T E R Looseleaf 
ANNUAL Portfolio 


The annual collection of the year’s best posters, 
book-jacket designs, booklets, magazine covers, 
cards, etc. OVER 100 ACTUAL COLOR 
SPECIMENS. Including a 16-page printed 
suppiement. 

Price $6.00 Postpaid 


MODERN POSTER ANNUAL 
251 West 98th St., New York 


Please mention THE LipraryY JouRNAL in answering advertisements 
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MAPS 


Entertain — Educate — Beautify 


The Literary-Historical Picture Maps published by The Library Journal 
Office at 62 West 45th St., New York, have been sold and are selling 


steadily as wall maps for decoration in libraries, in children’s rooms and in 


homes of literary people. If you haven’t seen any of them write for sam- 


ple of any listed. A 20°: library discount is offered on each of them. 


THE PICTURE MAP OF THE HOLY LAND 
THE MAP OF GREAT ADVENTURES . 

THE MAP OF AMERICA’S MAKING 
THE BOOKLOVERS MAP OF AMERICA 
_ THE BOOKLOVERS MAP OF THE BRITISH ISLES 


$2.50 
50 
50 
50 
2.50 


2 


THE PICTURE MAP OF FRANCE. ..... . 2.50 
A MAP OF THE HISTORY OF NEW YORK STATE 2.00 


THE PICTURE MAP OF MASSACHUSETTS . . .. 2.00 
THE PICTURE MAP OF SPAIN (Ready in October) 


All of these maps are printed in several colors. All are done in the style 


of the quaint old maps so prized now-a-days. In each delightful drawings 


and charming legends add pleasantry and interest. Each map is approxi- 


mately 22 x 28 inches in size. They are splendidly appropriate decora- 


tions for library tables and walls, and provide unique central “spots” for 


groupings of books. Make your library a present of a literary picture map. 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


i 


“I wouldn’t swap them for a 
library!” “That's a fine set of books, don’t you think so, Bill? I took mine 


with me to college—hardly shows a sign of wear though I used 
them pretty hard at High, let me tell you! They've come in handy 
more times than I can count.” 


N class and out —in schools, libraries and homes—Scott, Foresman & Com- 
pany's LITERATURE AND LIFE Series is deservedly popular. The careful 
selection and arrangement of contents — from Homer to the “moderns”— give 
it an unique place among secondary school texts. Good printing gives it readability. 
And INTERLAKEN CLOTH, used exclusively on the covers, gives it permanence 
—for a book made for years of study must have a cloth made for years of service! 


"LITERATURE LIFE” 


1s bound in — 


INTERLAKEN 


BOOK CLOTH 


Made by INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. 1. New York Office: 18 Thomas St. 
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